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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



We buy books for our children without 
much knowledge of what we are giving them ; 
perhaps some father or mother may be glad 
to know that this little volume contains the 
simplest story of simple country life, in a 
remote northern village, and that the incidents 
are, without a single exception, true. 

The author's desire is to show how much 
pleasure such a life can give, though devoid 
of every artificial excitement, and (in so far 
as the book has any influence) to create an 
interest in the every-day changes in nature, 
and excite love towards God, who made them 
so beautiful. 

New Yobk, September, 1859. 



A LETTER 

FROM AUNT KITTY TO HER YOUNG FRIENDS. 



My Dear Young Friends, — It has been 
very long since we met last. The world 
does not stand still with any of lis. Yon 
know it has not stood still with yon. Like 
a great wheel, it has tnrned every twenty, 
four hours on its axis, and brought ' yon at 
every turn a new day and a new night, and 
while it was thus turning, it has travelled that 
great path around the sun, which was marked 
out for it at the Creation, and every time it has 
completed the circle, a new year has been added 
to your life. And these new days and new 
years, yon remember, doubtless have each 
brought their own experiences of joy and sor- 
row. And as it has been with you, so has it 
been with Aunt Kitty. Two years have passed 
since she called you around her to 
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story of Meta Grey. Nearly the whole of one 
of these years was passed by her on the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. She is only wait- 
ing for a little leisure to tell you of some of 
the wonders she saw there. In the mean time, 
she wants to introduce a new friend to you, a 
friend who, she thinks, will greatly interest you, 
and who, she hopes, will continue to tell you 
pleasant stories when hers have all been told, 
and, it may be, forgotten. 

The place which this lady describes to you 
as the home of her little friends, Aunt Kitty 
has seen. Many happy days has she spent 
there with the dear family to which those little 
girls belonged. She has seen the beautiful lake 
under winter's snows, and when its waves were 
glittering with the summer's sun. She has 
been at the picnics, and she has sat in the cosy 
room when the house was bright, and warm, 
and gay, with Christmas rejoicings. That tiyne 
has passed away ; — the lake still dances under 
the warm blue sky, or bears the heavy wagon 
or the swift ice-boat on its bosom, — the flowers 
still blossom in the woods that fringed its 
banks, but Aunt Kitty's share in that beautiful 
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home has passed away ; some pleasant memories 
and this little sketch are all that is left of it. 
That the sketch will interest you, Aunt Kitty 
feels quite sure, and if you lay to heart the 
sweet lessons mingled with its pleasant scenes, 
you will be the better and the happier all your 
lives for having read it. 



July 28th, 1860. 
From the shadow of a great tree in sight of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PICNIC. 

Suppose, my dear children, that the pages 
you have turned over, before coming to these 
words, are so many gates — first, the front gate, 
opening on the long village street, and allow- 
ing you to pass from it into a small yard in 
front of the house ; then, a second gate at the 
side, admits you into the garden ; then follow 
me along the pleasant path, on, to an embank- 
ment which is surmounted by a fence; and 
looking over this, there is a steep descent for 
about twenty feet, and then beautiful Lake 
Ontario at the foot. But never mind looking 
at the tempting water now; we shall see it 
many and many a time again, if ^<3\\. ^«?5 ^>S^ 
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me to see all I have to show yoti. Come softly 
along the path now, that runs beside the fence. 
" Hark ! do you hear any thing V } Children's 
voices, laughing and talking merrily. There, 
now you can see where they are — in there, far 
back, close to the fence, under those pretty 
sumach-trees, whose long, abundant leaves 
shade them so nicely, and whose pretty red 
blossoms make such gay ornaments for what 
they always call their " Arbour." 

Here are four little girls, Maggie and 
Emma, who claim the " Arbour " as theirs, and 
Susie and Ella, little neighbours, who live 
nearly opposite, and have come to spend a few 
hours with them. And as they all lived in a 
far away village, where there were very few 
children of their own ages, whom they could 
invite to play with them in this pretty place, I 
have no doubt you will be most welcome to 
join them. So, I will just give you an account 
how a few months passed with them, and 
you can decide whether you will only pass the 
day here, or keep these four little friends of 
mine for your companions, as long as you care 
for children's company. I remember children 
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whose stories 1 used to read and read again, 
until I knew them so well, that even now they 
seem to me like playmates I had really known. 

These girls talked fast, and seemed very 
much in earnest. 

" Do you really think, Maggie, that we are 
going to be invited ? " said Susie. 

" Yes, I am sure, for I heard mother telling 
father this morning that we should want three 
boats, because so many were going, and then 
she mentioned every one's name, and I heard 
your name, and Ella's, and Miss Margaret's/' 

" Oh ! I am too glad. If sister Margaret is 
invited, we shall be sure to go, for she could 
take care of us herself, and be sure we did not 
trouble any one. And it is so nice at Stores 
Harbour, I would rather go there than any- 
where else." 

Now can you guess what all this was about ? 
There was to be a picnic, and they were all to 
go. And if you had only been at a picnic with 
them, you would not be surprised to see them 
so delighted. From the garden in which I 
showed you their " Arbour," the ground sloped 
down to the water's edge, and staud\\\% 
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foot of the hill, you could look up the harbour 
of the village, to a spot on the shore at the 
right hand, and see a beautiful grove on a little 
point of land, and behind this point was a minia- 
ture harbour, or bay, called Stores Harbour. 
Here these little girls, and their friends and 
parents, were going in pretty row-boats to 
spend the day. Little Susie and Ella had no 
mother nor father, but lived in a house with an 
elder sister, a young unmarried lady, without 
any one else. She was very precious to them, 
a darling sister, who tried to make them feel as 
if she was a mother to them. She was to go 
too, so they were doubly glad. 

And the next day, they really went. About 
nine o'clock in the morning, they all collected 
on the long wharf or pier, which was built at 
the foot of the hill, and with much fun and 
laughter, seated themselves in the boats, just 
as Maggie's father told them to do. Then the 
boats were rowed off into the still, beautiful 
waters of the harbour, and across to the grove, 
and there every one stepped out on to the 
smooth grass, and the children ran up the bank 
into the woods, followed more slowly by the 
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grown people. There, seated under the trees, in 
the branches of which the ladies had hung their 
bright shawls, they found other friends and other 
children, who had come in carriages, by land ; 
and every one was so glad to see their friends, 
and there was such merry-making, that it seemed 
almost as joyous as Christmas-day. 

There were quantities of wild flowers in 
these woods. Perhaps you may have never 
seen any like them, for they only grow in the 
northern part of our country, where the win- 
ters are very cold. A great favourite with our 
little friends was the " wake-robin," a beautiful 
white flower, with some lilac and some pink 
shades about it, growing low to the ground, 
and bearing its pretty name, because it comes 
in the spring when the robins begin first to 
sing in the woods. And they put long branches 
of fern in their broad-brimmed straw hats, so as 
to look like long green feathers, and made 
wreaths of flowers to put around their elder 
sisters' heads. 

During the morning came four children, 
little French-Indians, who had baskets to sell 
to the ladies, and wanted, too, to ask fot. v£kx>r.~ 
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thing to eat. It was very hard to understand 
them, or to make them understand. As they 
said a few French words, one of the ladies 
spoke to them in French, and tried to tell them 
that if they came back at dinner-time, they 
ccfuld have something nice ; but their language 
was a mixture of broken French and their 
native Indian words, which no one but them- 
selves could use. They had come from Canada, 
where there are many similar tribes, and had 
settled near this grove, because they found the 
particular kind of ash-tree they use in making 
their baskets growing there. Some of the 
party went afterwards to see where they lived, 
and found them in an old ruined barn, that did 
not keep off the rain; without any beds or 
chairs, or anything that you would expect to 
see in the poorest house. They had no plates, 
knives, or forks, nor even a cup to drink from. 
Yet they seemed happy enough, and would 
have laughed very much, I dare say, if they 
had known how much their visitors pitied 
them. 

About one o'clock there was a great clap-' 
ping of hands, and calling and shouting, near 
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the landing, and they who had been walking, 
or lying down under the shade of the trees at a 
little distance, came running to see what was 
the matter. There was a table-cloth spread on 
the grass, and such nice things placed on it — 
plenty of good bread and butter, and chicken, 
for the children, and richer things for the 
grown people, and afterwards came a great 
freezer of ice-cream for everybody, great and 
small; and the little Indians, who had been 
peeping at us through the bushes, soon under- 
stood that they were to eat what was" given 
them, without any words being spoken. 

And in the afternoon there was singing, and 
Susie's sister played on her guitar, which she 
had brought with her, and you never laughed 
more in your life than these girls did before sun- 
down. And nothing could be pleasanter than 
rowing home, for as they returned they looked 
outward beyond the harbour, far into the lake, 
where the sunset sky was bright, and where 
the water reflected its crimson and yellow al- 
most as brightly. 

Oh! what tired children they were who 
climbed up the hill when they £Qt 
' c 
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how soon they went up to their beds, just run- 
ning out once on the upper front verandah, to 
call out to Susie and Ella, to ask if they were 
going to bed too. And let me tell you what made 
this day so pleasant — perhaps you do not know, 
there was a secret about it: the sun, the water, 
the flowers — all, everything they had enjoyed, 
would have ceased to be beautiful to them, if 
there had been any angry words spoken. There 
was not one cross word said, and so they always 
remembered this picnic with unalloyed pleasure, 
never having to think of any unkindness given 
or received, and only rejoicing that their friends 
had shared it all with them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

But you must not think these children's 
lives were spent in going to picnics and hav- 
ing fun. There were hard lessons to learn, 
and then there was hemming to do, and the 
piano to practise, and a great many things 
which seemed very hard to them. And worst 
of all, they were required to keep their drawers 
in order. 

They did not go to a regular school, neither 
did they have a governess, but were taught by 
their elder sister, Mary, at home. About nine 
o'clock they came to her room with their 
books, and sat down, and were as studious 
as you were ever obliged to be in school. 
Such funny times as they had sometimes, how- 
ever, do not often happen in any place of in- 
struction, for they had the drollest little sister, 
who begged so hard to come into sister Mary's 
room too, that she used always to be a.Uarai^'v* 
c 2 
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bring her little chair and her toy-books, and sit 
down demurely near the girls. She was taught 
her letters, and a little multiplication, and such 
easy things as children of her age usually 
learn ; but she was very ambitious, and used to 
take up a favourite book called "The Butter- 
fly's Ball and the Grasshopper's Feast/' and 
look very serious, and say: 

"Now I am going to learn my French 
grammar/' or some other lesson which sounded 
as if it were very hard to learn. Almost any 
day you might see her shaking her fat little 
body backwards and forwards in her chair, 
whispering to herself in the most solemn way, 
and very much in earnest. She wanted to read 
before she could spell, and her sister Mary 
allowed her to spell out the stories in some of 
her books, little by little each day^ These had 
often been read to her by a dear, dear auntie, 
who lived with her, so that she knew them 
quite well "by heart" and would sometimes 
grow very impatient at her slow progress. 
One day the story seemed unusually long in 
coming out, and little Alice thought she would 
hasten matters ; so, after very slowly spelling 
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out h — i — s, she said very glibly, " My dear 
brother/' t— h — e, " this good donkey ; " and 
looked up at her sister (who tried to be serious) 
with Jier most satisfied expression. 

At first, sister Mary tried to keep her little 
pupils from being attentive to out-door occur- 
rences during school hours; but afterwards 
she allowed them always to go out on her 
verandah, to see the great steamboats go by 
in the morning, instead of having any other 
recess. One of these boats came from Kings- 
ton, and one from Lewiston, near Niagara 
Falls, and they met somewhere in or near the 
harbour, and passed so near the bank that you 
could almost distinguish the faces of persons 
on the decks. Sometimes the girls would wave 
their handkerchiefs, although they did not 
know any one on board, and receive a return 
from some one who felt pleased, I suppose, to 
see this token of goodwill, when, perhaps, they 
were far away from their homes and their own 
little children. 

But it was not always sunshine in the school- 
room, though I do not think there is often so 
much love between teacher «sA 
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these sisters felt for each other. Maggie's 
great trouble was a desire to put things off ; if 
she had half an hour to learn a lesson in, she 
would wait until twenty minutes were gone, 
before she applied herself at all; if she could 
only get the history lesson shortened to-day, 
she would think it would be quite easy to learn 
an unusually long one to-morrow; while Emma 
rattled away furiously, studying with all her 
might for five minutes, and then she would be 
"so tired" that all her sister's persuasions 
would be needed, and, sometimes, something 
very like scolding come, before the line of 
spelling would be learned. But they are both 
near me now, where they will in all probability 
see what I write of them, and I will not speak 
too much of their childish faults, lest it should 
give them pain, and I would not even mention 
them except that I thought it might remind 
some of you who felt the same temptations, of 
your own faults, and perhaps help you to mend 
them. God had given Maggie and Emma 
qualities and dispositions that made their sister 
love to teach them, or do anything else she 
could for their pleasure or advantage, and they 
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never seemed fretted by her authority, or to 
love her less because she had to govern them 
in school hours. If ever you are similarly 
placed, be sure you remember bow much de- 
light this gave their sister. It was such plea- 
sure to her, and is to every one who teaches, to 
receive love from those they teach, for no one 
with a kind heart desires to restrict children in 
anything. That is hard to believe, I know : 
when you have, so many times in a day, to hear 
from papa or mamma, or some one older than 
yourself, "No," and « Don't," and "You can- 
not have that," and such expressions, it does 
seem sometimes as if it was not all for your 
good ; but if you knew how sorry mamma or 
papa feel, that they cannot say, "Certainly,, 
do just as you like," you would never add to 
their pain by angry words and discontented 
looks. 

I have not forgotten poor Maggie and 
Emma, nor do I mean to leave them any 
longer in school. The first thing after they 
left their books was to get ready for dinner, 
that their dear papa's eyes might see, at least, 
clean faces and smooth hair, wad. ^sbkcSSc* 
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clean pinafores besides, around his table. 
After dinner, at the season of which I am now 
telling you, they ran for their sun-bonnets, and 
were off in five minutes into the " Arbour," or 
the garden, or down on the long pier, from 
which I told you they got into the boats, to go 
to Store's Harbour. This pier was an eighth 
of a mile long, and was nicely planked over, so 
that it made a pleasant walk for older persons, 
and the nicest place to run races on you ever 
saw. Sometimes they tried to fish from the side 
next the deep harbour; sometimes they threw 
stones into the shallow water in the cove. The 
small bay inside the pier was called the Cove, 
and if you would like to hear, I will tell you 
by-and-by what Maggie and Emma used to see 
there in winter. 

At the end of the pier, as you will see in 
the picture, there is a large house — every day 
at a certain hour the doors and windows of this 
house were opened by a man who lived in a 
little cottage at the foot of the hill, close by the 
water, and whose principal business was to 
take charge of this house and what it con- 
tained. It was larger than any ordinary dwell- 
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ing-house and had a great many windows in it 
to give light and air— to whom, do you sup- 
pose ? Not to any person, but to a great ship, 
large enough to contain five hundred men, be- 
sides cannon and shot, and every thing needful 
to make it a strong ship of war. What do you 
think this great ship was dping there on the 
ground, in a house, without any sails or masts, 
or any person in it ? I shall have such a long 
story to tell you about this, that I must begin a 
new chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SHIP-HOUSE. 

In the year 1812 war was declared between 
England and the United States, and if you will 
look at your maps of North America, yAu will 
find that near the head waters of the River St. 
Lawrence, Lake Ontario is narrower than at its 
centre, and Canada is very near the State of 
New York at that point. And of course you 
know, without my telling you, that the persons 
who live in Canada are all subjects of the 
Queen of England, and have to fight for her, 
just as our people do for the President; so 
that when war was declared between the two 
countries, the people all along the lake shores, 
began to prepare to fight battles — the English 
on their side for their king (for it was before 
Queen Victoria reigned, and her uncle, George 
IV., was Regent of England), and the people 
of the United States for their own side. On 
Lake Erie, which, you know, is the next lake 
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to Ontario, Commodore Perry fought a fearful 
battle and won a famous victory for us, which 
you must never forget. And on Lake Ontario 
there was a great deal doing on both sides. 

Just where the " Arbour " is, was an em- 
bankment, and a cannon was placed there; 
and often when Maggie's father had his garden 
ploughed or dug, they would find shot and 
small balls which had been fired from English 
guns and had buried themselves in the ground. 
Soldiers were quartered in the town, at one 
time English, and at another, United States 
troops. Maggie and Emma knew the old gen- 
tleman very well who fired the first gun from 
that embankment against an English vessel, 
and his wife used to tell them all the terrible 
sights they had seen in the war times, and of 
all their own sufferings. The soldiers coming 
to take possession of their house, this poor lady 
had to fly with her children from the village, 
and take refuge in a barn, where two little twin 
babies she carried with her died. And she 
used to make them laugh telling them how 
she and others, who were full of courage, and 
who had a wish to help tkefct \fioAwsoft» 
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their country, used to cut up their flannel 
skirts to make cartridges for the cannon. You 
may not know what a cartridge is, but if you 
will ask your father or brother they will tell 
you, and you will understand how useless the 
cannon, and powder, and shot were, without 
these strange things to help them along. 

Now while this war was going on, the govern- 
ment sent for a great ship-builder named Henry 
Eckford, to come and build a great ship of war 
at this place, and there was splendid timber 
brought from the forests near, and every- 
thing was made ready, and men worked with 
a will, and in thirty^ days after Mr. Eckford 
commenced his work, this great ship was ready 
to launch into the water. Not all finished, 
you know, but ready to float on the Lake. 
But God sent peace. There was a terrible 
battle fought at New Orleans, where General 
Jackson was victorious, and peace was de- 
clared, and the ship was not needed; so they 
built this great house over it, and stowed all 
the shot and cannon away under the same 
roof, in little rooms on purpose for them — and 
put staircases all through the middle of the 
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ship up to the top — and then a nice seat on 
the roof, so that if you ever go there, you can 
sit and look down on the Lake, and the pretty 
boats and the village, and far into the country. 
When you first go in, it makes a grown person 
feel as small as a child, to look up at the great 
ship, it seems so very, very large, and when 
you climb up the steps, it seems so strange to 
see the bare timbers in the inside, and it is not 
thought safe for little children to go far up, for 
fear they should grow dizzy and fall. 

Maggie and Emma used to have more fun 
shouting at the outside than from anything 
they saw inside the house, for it had a famous 
echo, and you could hear any two or sometimes 
three words repeated plainly. And even little 
Alice used to stand on the verandah, and say 
funny things, which would come back to her 
and make her laugh for an hour. 

This ship* is taken care of, lest another war 
should come — but I trust this will never, never 
be. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DUCKY AND JOE. 

Soon after the picnic all Maggie's family 
became very much interested in two little 
children, whosp story is so strange that I 
think you will feel as they did about them; 
and perhaps you will not mind my telling you 
what lesson they taught me, though I was a 
grown lady at the time, and they were only 
eight and ten years old. 

One morning there came a little boy to the 
front gate : when he opened it, he twisted him- 
self around awkwardly, and seemed to find it 
hard to keep it open, until he got past it into 
the yard. Mr. McKay, Maggie's father, was 
walking on the front verandah, where he al- 
ways took his morning exercise, and his kind 
heart made him watch the child with interest, 
for he loved children, and especially could 
never pass by one that was not well or happy, 
without notice. And he soon saw that this 
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poor boy was very lame, and his trouble in 
getting through the gate was owing to his 
having to use a crutch. His face was thin 
and pale, and looked as if he suffered very 
much. Mr. McKay stopped his walk, and said 
kindly, "What do you want, my little man ? " 

" Some cold victuals, if you please, sir." 

Now, there were very few poor people in 
the neighbourhood, at least so poor as to beg, 
and Mr. McKay was surprised. " Yes," he 
said, "you shall have something, but where 
do you come from ? " 

" Just down the street, sir," 

" What is your name ? " 

" Joe, sir. Joey Barnes, Me and mother 
and Ducky lives down in that old brown 
house." 

" Then you have no father? " 

" No, sir. Father's dead this long time, 
and my sisters are all gone to work for them- 
selves, and there is no one left with mother 
but Ducky and me." 

" And who is this Ducky ? " 

" She is my little sister." 

" What does your mother do for a living " 
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The poor little boy blushed and looked 
troubled, and said, " She can't get no work, 
sir." 

Mr. McKay felt more and more interested 
in the child, and felt sure he had suffered a 
great deal, so he told the little fellow to follow 
him, and took him to the kitchen* where he 
told the cook to save something for him every 
day, and then he said, " Come up every morn- 
ing, Joe, and Mrs. Wilson will fill your pail 
for you." And then he went back to his walk 
on the verandah. Soon the sound of a crutch 
came, tic — toe— tic — toe — along the wooden 
walk around the house, and Mr. McKay 
watched the thin little figure go limping 
down the street to the little brown house, 
clamber up the rickety steps with great diffi- 
culty, and go in. His kind heart was stirred 
deeply, and when he went into the house he 
told the family he wished that some of them 
would go down and see how these poor people 
were really situated. 

One of Mr. McKay's sisters, Aunt Nellie, 
offered to go, and as soon as she possibly could, 
went down, and received a civil welcome from 
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a clean-looking woman ; but as soon as she had 
looked well at the woman's face, Aunt Nellie's 
heart sank for the poor children. She had 
large dark eyes, that were so cross-looking that 
they made you think of some cross dog or cat ; 
her voice was loud and harsh, and her move- 
ments very rough. She spoke of her children, 
and called in our poor Joe, and showed his 
lame leg. There was a terrible swelling on his 
thin knee, and his face looked pale and sick 
when she touched it. " Oh ! he'll never be 
any use to me/' said the woman coldly, " and I 
am sure I don't know where he is to get his 
living. Now there's Ducky ; she is more good 
in an hour than he'll ever be." At this, a little 
girl, who had been looking in at the door, came 
inquisitively into the room, and showed a 
round, bright face, full of meaning and intelli- 
gence. Aunt Nellie smiled at her queer name, 
and said, " Why do you call the child Ducky ?" 

" I don't know how she first got it," said 
Mrs. Barnes, " but I have never thought about 
giving her any other, and so she has always 
been called Ducky by the whole village," 

Mrs. Barnes thanked Aunt Nellie fee ^kx- 
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McKay's kind provision for Joe's dinner, and, 
after some very unsatisfactory talk, Aunt Nel- 
lie left the house quite puzzled, for there was 
no sign of such misery in it, as should require 
the children to beg their food. So she thought 
she would step in at some neighbouring house 
and inquire about them. 

And, oh ! what a sorrowful story it was 
that these neighbours had to tell. This miser- 
able woman, my dear children, drank such 
quantities of rum and whisky, or anything 
of the kind she could get, that she was like a 
crazy person, and could not work, nor even eat 
sometimes. And these poor little creatures she 
was kind enough to, when she had not been 
drinking; but as soon as she began to drink 
she would beat and bruise them, often knock- 
ing poor Joe with his own crutch. You can- 
not think how they suffered. Often the people 
who lived near would go and snatch him away 
from her, and hide him until she became sober, 
when he would go back without any hesitation, 
kissing her, and seeming as fond of her as if 
she had never injured him. 

Mr. McKay's family all felt very sad when 
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Aunt Nellie brought home the account she 
had received, and each determined to do what 
they could for the unfortunate little people; 
and Mrs. McKay and Aunt Nellie hoped 
they might do something for the wretched 
mother. But for her there was nothing to be 
done, and she went on from bad to worse, until 
one day they heard a great noise, and, looking 
out of the window, saw the constable and some 
men lifting Mrs. Barnes into a cart, while she 
struggled and screamed and acted Uke a mad 
woman. And there on the steps stood Joe and 
Ducky, crying bitterly. When the cart drove 
off, they were left alone to keep house by them- 
selves. Mr. McKay sent down, and, finding 
that they preferred to stay and sleep in their 
own beds, saw that Joe's kettle was plenti- 
fully filled, and asked some of the persons 
nearest to them to look in on them before bed- 
time. 

Mrs. Barnes was first carried before a magis- 
trate, where a number of people proved , how 
bad she was, and how she disturbed the neigh- 
bourhood with her ravings and wild ways when 
she had been drinking, and then ^sso^ 
t> 2, 
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to prison for thirty days as a punishment. 
The McKays heard of this during the evening, 
and were trying to think of some plan for the 
children while their mother was away. But, at 
breakfast time next morning, some one came 
to tell them Mrs. Barnes's house was locked up, 
the children and the key both gone. 

Poor little Ducky had slept little during 
that night. She did not take off her clothes, 
nor lay her head upon her pillow, but, after 
seeing Joe safely in bed and nicely covered, 
seated herself by the" old table, and, resting 
her head upon it, thought for a long time what 
she should do. She longed to see her poor 
mother, and as she remembered how dark and 
cold the prison looked, and the grated win- 
dows, with their heavy bars, came before her 
mind's eye, she wept bitterly. She had heard 
of the prison fare and beds ; all the wretched- 
ness that she could think of seemed light ta 
what she feared Mrs. Barnes must be suffering 
then. Oh ! how she wished she had money 
enough to ride over to Wilton in the stage 
that would go the next day ; but she had not 
one penny. Then she tried to think if some 
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one in the village had spoken of going, and not 
remembering any mention of such a purpose, 
among the neighbours, she grew more sad, hour 
after hour, «s the night passed away. She did 
not stop to consider what benefit her going 
would be to the poor prisoner, nor even whether 
she might not be a trouble to her — she only 
felt a fond, irresistible desire to see and com- 
fort her. By degrees the idea of walking 
those ten long miles came more and more 
strongly into her mind, and she had made up 
her mind to try to accomplish it, when Joe 
turning restlessly in his little bed, and the 
sight of his crutch on the floor, made her feel 
how. hopeless it was for him, and she knew he 
would insist on going with her. Indeed, she 
had no wish to leave him behind; wherever 
she went, Joe was to go also. Finally, all other 
plans proving more useless the more she thought 
of them, her little heart grew brave, and Bhe 
determined to at least commence this weary 
walk ; and, after her resolution was taken, hope 
began to increase, and she felt confident that 
they would reach Wilton safely. Then, her 
head still resting on the hard t*\A&, Vast *s^» 
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closed, and poor little heart sick Ducky slept 
awhile. 

Early dawn came through the unprotected 
window, and showed that the poor child's face 
was pale and stained with tears ; but its light 
soon made her open her eyes, and starting up, 
she went to Joe'& bed and woke him. 

" Joe ! " she said, " Joe ! don't you want to 
go and see mother?" The last word roused the 
little sleeper. " Mother ?" he said, not entirely- 
understanding what Ducky had said. 

"Do you think you could try and walk to 
Wilton, J oey ? I think we could go a little way 
at a time, and then rest, so as not to tire you 
very much. Perhaps we'll get a ride now and 
then from some waggon going the same way. 
Are you afraid to try? I do want to see poor 
mother so badly, don't you? " 

" Oh ! I can get along some way or other, I 
know," said Joey very cheerfully ; " and if we 
find it is too far, I can rest awhile, and turn 
back." 

"Come, then," said Ducky, delighted to find 
Joe so hopeful, " let us get off before the neigh- 
bours are awake, for I know they will say it ia 
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too far for you, and keep us here after all. Take 
a bit of bread and meat, and wash your face 
and hands, and we'll be well on the road before 
any one stirs. 

Joe set about his simple preparations cou- 
rageously, and they were soon made. Ducky 
combed out her tangled hair, and gave her face 
a good washing in fresh cold water. She had 
not the spirit to eat anything, but she made 
herself busy making Joe's bed, and putting 
little matters in order, and when the poor little 
boy had hastily swallowed his comfortless meal, 
she was ready. Softly she put Joe's torn cap 
on his head, trying to make it look smart; 
and then straightening the front of her own 
bonnet, she told him to go before her down the 
rickety steps. 

She turned the key gently in the door and 
put it in her bosom, and taking her brother's 
hand, they went noiselessly up the street. At 
the corner she turned to look anxiously toward 
home, fearing lest already their flight had been 
discovered ; but the newly-risen sun showed no 
sign of any one pursuing them. The fresh 
cool morning air revived and freahsfes& 
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inspirited the feverish child, who had passed 
such a weary night, and she grew stronger and 
more hopeful as the day advanced, until they 
had gone about three miles ; when Joe's steps 
grew so slow, and cost him so much effort, that 
there was nothing to do but to sit down and 
rest. Poor little Ducky looked sadly at the 
sun, now so pleasant and cheering, for she 
knew it would soon be too warm for them to 
walk far without resting often, and she was 
sure they had not gone far on their long jour- 
ney, though Joe thought they must be at least 
half-way. 

After resting half an hour or more, Joe 
again felt able to walk, and they commenced 
to descend a hill, on the top of which they had 
been seated. Down hill they found compara- 
tively easy work, and fancied they would be 
far away before they needed to sit down again ; 
but when they found themselves on the level 
road again, Joe soon began to go more slowly, 
and Ducky was dismayed to find that she felt 
very weak and sick herself. She did not know 
that it was caused by having eaten no break- 
fast and walked so far. She felt afraid she was 
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going to die ; and taking off her bonnet, sat 
feebly down beside a large stone that was just 
at this point on the road-side. Joe sat down 
near her, and finally, drawing close up to her 
side, he laid his head in her lap, and fell asleep. 
Ducky felt very sleepy too, and things looked 
indistinct before her, but she felt afraid to sleep 
while Joe slept, and with great difficulty kept 
her eyes open. 

An old farm waggon came slowly down the 
hill they had left behind, and on the front seat 
sat a stout old man, with a nice dog lying 
curled up beside him on his overcoat, which 
lay on the seat. The old man saw, at first in- 
distinctly, and then more plainly, the weary 
children, and he wondered what they could be 
doing there. Coming in front of them, he 
stopped his horses, and could hardly help cry- 
ing as he looked at the sad face of Ducky, and 
the tired, pale, little Joe asleep on her knee, 
with his crutch still in his hand. 

"Why, my little woman, what are you doing 
there ? " he asked in a kind voice. 

"We are going to see mother, sir," she 
answered, " and we are so tired/' 
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" Where is your mother ? And how came 
she to leave you behind ? " again he asked. 

"Oh! they took her away in a cart, and 
carried her to prison, and she did not want to 
go and leave us." 

" To prison ! " the good man was shocked. 
" Where did you come from ? " 

" From Storr, sir, and we are trying to walk 
to Wilton ; but Joe is so tired, and I begin to 
feel so sick, and queer in my head," said 
Ducky, growing lighter-hearted as she talked 
out her griefs to so kind a listener. 

To her delight and surprise, the old man got 
briskly down from his waggon, and coming to 
where she sat, stooped down and took Joe in 
his arms, and laid him gently in the back of 
the waggon, on some sacks of wool he was car- 
rying to market, and then said, "Jump in your- 
self, little girl ; I am going to Wilton, and will 
take you there with all my heart, though I am 
sure I cannot tell what you will do when you 
get thefe." 

Ducky was in, and seated comfortably on 
the soft wool before he had done speaking. 
The farmer's dog raised his head and looked at 
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her sharply, and then jumped back from his 
seat and nestled softly by the children, giving 
Ducky's hand an affectionate touch with his 
cold nose. 

"Why, I declare, Rover's sorry for you 
himself, I do believe/' said the old man, " and 
I don't wonder. Would you like a bit of 
cold meat and one of my wife's nice biscuits, 
honey?" 

Ducky, encouraged by this unexpected com- 
fort, took the offered food readily, and felt 
much better when she had eaten a few mouth- 
fuls. Joe woke up hearing voices talking so 
near him, and could hardly believe he was not 
dreaming, when he felt the nice soft wool-bags 
under him, and found he was in a waggon with 
a pretty dog, and a kind-looking man whom he 
had never seen before. He had some bread 
and meat, too, and thanked their new friend 
over and over again for his goodness. 

" Next to Mr. McKay, you are the nicest 
gentleman alive," he said at last, as if he 
thought no one could be equal to Mr. McKay. 

While they were standing in this place the 
stage-coach passed, them, and the driver 
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nizing them, was able to tell the McKays, and 
others who were anxious about the missing 
children, where they were, and that they had 
found a friend by the way. It did not take 
any one, who knew them, long to* guess where 
they had gone, and for what purpose. But 
there was much anxiety still felt for what 
would become of them when they reached 
their mother. But God pitied these poor little 
forsaken children, as you will see, and they 
met no harm. 

They did not reach Wilton until quite the 
middle of the afternoon, and then their new 
friend advised them to stay with him until 
morning. Ducky was impatient to see her 
mother ; more than ever since she found her- 
self really in the same place with her; and she 
could hardly consent to give up trying to get 
into the prison, when she saw its high roof and 
chimneys down a street they crossed in going 
into the town. The year before she had come 
to this place for a drive with some acquaintance 
of Mrs. Barnes's, and she had never forgotten 
that dreary-looking place, with such miserable 
people looking out of the windows. But the 
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owner of the waggon told her he would be so 
sorry if she did not consent to do as he thought 
Lest, and advised her so strongly to wait until 
morning, that she at last consented. He told 
them his name was Mr. Owen, and that he 
would take them to the tavern where he was 
going to sleep, and let them have a bed on the 
floor in his room. Which he did, and glad 
enough they were to lay their tired little heads 
down on the clean pillows. They had a good 
supper of bread and milk first, however, and u 
nice ripe peach beside. Ducky slept soundly, 
and made up for the wakeful hours she had 
passed the night before. 

Mr. Owen woke at five o'clock the next day, 
and was astonished to find Ducky and Joe 
standing by his bed awake, and as neat as their 
poor clothes would let them be. He found 
Ducky ready and anxious to go immediately to 
the prison, and sending her first to get some 
breakfast, he dressed in a hurry, and telling the 
landlord he would return for his breakfast, he 
went with the children to the prison. He told 
the jailer how he had found them, and so in* 
terested him in their love for their mother ^tW. 
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he took them by the hand and took them di- 
rectly to the cell where she was locked up. 

They were frightened at the long dark pas. 
sages they went through, and at the big bunch 
of keys the jailer carried ; but when he turned 
one of them in the lock of a door, and they saw 
their mother lying on a bed in the corner of the 
room, they ran towards her, and hugging and 
kissing her, seemed overjoyed. Mrs. Barnes 
wept for joy herself, for she knew they must 
have had a hard time getting there, and she 
could not but think how little she deserved 
such affection from them. 

Mr. Owen stopped to hear from the jailer's 
wife what Mrs. Barnes was put in there for, 
and after having received her promise that the 
children should not suffer while their mother 
was in prison, he went away with a sad heart; 
and when he got home at night he told his 
own daughter and son all about Ducky and 
Joe; and Rover stood beside him, looking as 
sorry as if he knew all about it. 

Ducky could hardly bear to leave her 
mother alone in that bare room, but when Mrs. 
Barnes told her she must go, and that she could 
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come again, and see her every few days, she 
promised to be a good girl, and take care of 
Joe until they could all go home again. The 
jailer's wife took them to the workhouse, 
where they were comparatively comfortable 
until the thirty days were over, and they 
were allowed to go every week and see their 
mother. 

When this time had passed away, they all 
came back to their little brown house, and 
Joe's pleasant face was seen every morning at 
Mr. McKay's gate. 

Things were rather better after this for a 
while, and there were fewer stories told about 
Mrs. Barnes than before. She seemed to be 
frightened by being in prison, and perhaps felt 
as if she ought to be a better mother to such 
loving children. But at last she began to 
carry on the same wicked ways, until she made 
herself very sick, and one day she sent for 
Aunt Nellie, whose former kind visit she re- 
membered, and asked her if she did not know 
something that would help her. Aunt Nellie 
sent for the doctor, and after he had seen Mrs. 
Barnes, and done all he could to relieve 
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sufferings, he told her that the poor wc 
had not long to live, and Aunt Nellie ha 
tell her so. 

The poor creature seemed greatly distre 
and talked much of her sins, and Aunt N 
talked to her of Jesus, and read His pre* 
words to her, and it seemed at last as if sh< 
try to love Him, and ask God to forgive 
And when she died, she was far more at p 
than any one could have believed ; and we 
hope the dear Saviour let her see His face \ 
it frightens me to think of the life she led, 
not one thing done for His dear sake until i 
Oh ! my children, love God now, and He 
love you always. It seems easiest for ! 
ones to think of God the Saviour — thin 
Him, love Him ! He loved and blessed 
such little ones as you are, when He ws 
earth, and bade you come to Him without 

Mrs. Barnes's eldest daughter came 
Cleveland, where she lived, to take the chil 
to her home, and after they had seen 
mother buried, these poor little orphans - 
away with their sister to what was a far haj 
home than they had ever known — where 
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were sent to school, and comfortably clothed 
and fed ; but the last Maggie and Emma saw 
of them they were standing on the deck of the 
steamboat crying as hard as they could, and 
looking very sorrowful. 

And now shall I tell you what lesson they 
taught me? They made me feel in this way — 
if Joe and Ducky love, and obey, and try to 
comfort this wretched woman so tenderly, be- 
cause she is their mother, and is sometimes 
kind to them, how devoted I ought to be, how 
ready to do the least thing that can please my 
darling mother, whose smile is so sweet, whose 
voice is so kind, and who is so busy from 
morning until night to make me happy and 
good. And one day, thinking about it, it 
made me feel so eager to show her my love, 
that I went and put my arms around her neck 
and gave her such a tight hug. 



E 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE LAKE IN SUMMER. 

The beautiful waters of the lake and har- 
bour were a continued source of delight and 
amusement to all Mr. McKay's family, but 
especially to the children. Of all they saw 
and did in winter, I will tell you by-and-by, 
but there was no time of the year when it did 
not bring them pleasure. There was a small 
sloop used as a ferry-boat between a little vil- 
lage called Brookline, on the opposite side of 
the harbour, and the village where the children 
lived: and although for three years they saw 
it pass and repass for eight months of the year, 
it never went by unnoticed : some one always 
said, "There goes the ferry-boat \" or, "There 
comes the ferry-boat \" and each one would 
raise their head, to watch its slow, gentle mo- 
tion, as it sailed past. 

And to row, in the cool of the afternoon, 
just before sunset, round from the pier, close 
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to the shore for a mile or two, on towards the 
lake, was a joy that always seemed the same. 
The rocks which formed the bank were very 
curious, full of little nooks and corners, and 
broken off in a sort of shelves, where mosses and 
pretty flowers grew. Early in the season, there 
was a beautiful scarlet columbine growing there, 
which hnng its pretty head down, as if it were 
looking at itself in the water; and Maggie and 
Emma always begged for a row when they 
were in bloom, and would gather all they 
could reach, feeling as if they did not want to 
leave one to make the old brown rocks look 
beautiful. A kind young gentleman often went 
with them on these excursions, and he would 
stand up and reach for them those that grew 
beyond the length of their arms. He had 
lived long in this place, and knew all the 
pretty places on the shore, and where the 
flowers grew thickest, and would show them 
where the birds* nests were hidden away in the 
safest little nooks among the rocks, and stop 
the oars of the boat so that they might hear 
them twitter, and as it were speak to each 
other. He knew, too, where the best ^a9ckn% 
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places were, and the best way of catching 
different sorts of fish, and was never tired of 
amusing them in any such way. 

And there was a funny family of musk-rats, 
who were very numerous, and lived down in 
the little cove inside the pier, just under the 
water's edge, and the ship-keeper used to shoot 
them for their skins, which he could sell to the 
furriers. His watching for them taught Mag- 
gie and Emma to look out for them too, and 
they felt sorry to have them shot, for they had 
a great deal of merriment over their odd ways. 
The old rats would come out late in the after- 
noon, and jump up on some floating piece of 
timber, and sitting up, would look like some 
old man resting after a day's work. Then one 
would stretch himself out, and dipping both 
paws in the water, would wash his face just as 
you would do, and then go back to his old 
position. But if the ship-keeper brought his 
gun, or he heard a footstep coming too near, 
you would no longer think him like an old 
man — such cunning as he would show in hid- 
ing and running, and if two or three were 
watching particular points, they would perhaps 
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all seem to see him at once, he would poke his 
head out of the water at such different places so 
quickly, and nine times out of ten manage to 
get off to his hole safely. 

Then the little boys, whose parents lived 
along the water's edge, used to play almost as 
great pranks as the rats, for they did things 
that made any one who watched them trem- 
ble, lest they should lose their lives, laughing 
and talking, and merry as so many crickets. 
One of their favourite plays was "going to 
sea/' and sometimes you would see six or eight 
at a time, each sitting crossways on a piece of 
plank, paddling like a duck with their feet, and 
helping with a piece of stick for an oar. Mr. 
and Mrs. McKay used at first to be troubled 
with these little fellows, fearing every day 
that they should hear some dreadful accident 
had occurred; but nothing worse ever hap- 
pened than that once a little boy was picked 
up by the ferry-boat some distance beyond the 
pier, looking quite frightened, and holding on 
to his plank with both hands. He had lost his 
oar (as he called it) and could not turn round, 
so that he floated right out with the crartK^v.* 
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and began to fear lest lie could not get back, 
when the ferry-boat came along. 

Little Alice used to take great delight in 
walking down to the water to see the ducks 
come home to be fed at night. There were 
sixty of them, all pure white— not a spot or a 
black feather among them all— and it was 
really a lovely sight to see them all together, 
so pure and quiet, seeming to float rather than 
swim, they moved so quietly. Their feet were 
bright yellow, and when they went diving 
down to the bottom, to catch the little fish and 
other sorts of food they find there, you would 
see these little yellow things kicking away 
furiously, and a little white tail shaking for a 
minute, and then up Mrs. Duck would come, 
looking as calm and dignified as possible, mak- 
ing a gentle "quack, quack/' as if she said, 
" Very nice bit I had then." You should have 
heard Alice laugh at them; it would have 
made you join her in one minute, it was so 
hearty and so full of fun. She took great 
pride, too, in showing them to the strangers who 
frequently came down to the water's edge to 
enjoy the sunset there. When the ducks came 
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waddling out of the water to be fed, they lost 
their graceful dignity at once, and were as 
greedy and as awkward as you can fancy any- 
thing — but their lovely whiteness remained to 
them, and their soft black eyes and delicate 
yellow bills. And I am ashamed to say they 
were very greedy, quite as much as the ugliest 
duck that ever lived 

There was a flock of geese too, that rested 
where they were protected by some pieces of 
an old wreck ; and you may not know what 
Maggie and Emma learned from these geese, 
that they always have a sentinel watching at 
night: while the others sit around and sleep, 
one stands looking about, and making a sharp, 
clanging cry, at almost regular intervals through 
the night. It is said the same goose does not 
watch all night; but that I cannot tell you 
about, because, although I have often seen the 
sleeping flock, with one respectable-looking old 
fellow watching, I never saw any change made, 
and I only want to tell you in this book of 
what I know to be true. 

Sometimes this beautiful water I tell you of 
brought other feelings than those of pleasure 
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or fun. Once, I remember walking home with 
the children and their sister Mary, on a lovely 
Sunday afternoon, from the church they at- 
tended, and while we were strolling on slowly, 
we saw a dark cloud coming rapidly towards 
the village over the lake. 

"Come, girls," said their sister, "there is a 
great deal of wind in that cloud, and it is 
coming very fast ; we must hurry." 

So we half ran, half walked, up the long 
street, and by the time we had passed beyond 
the shops, to a place where we could see the 
water, the cloud seemed very near, and behind 
it, as it passed over the water, it left it white 
with foam. As yet the harbour itself , was calm, 
and there were many little sail-boats to be seen 
— the young men who were thus wickedly 
spending God's day in amusement, choosing to 
stay on to the latest possible minute, thinking 
to take advantage, of the first puff of the 
coming wind to get to the wharf safely. But 
even little Alice knew the names and the cha- 
racter of almost every boat in the neighbour- 
hood, and Maggie said at once : — 

" Oh, sister ! do see the Sea-guU, how far 
behind she is; she will certainly be upset." 
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Sister Mary saw, with a failing heart, the 
terrible cloud, the frail, ill-arranged boat, and 
how heedless the persons were who were sail- 
ing in it. 

" Hurry," she said quickly, " Hurry ! " 
and set off to run. It was only a moment or 
two before the gate swung to sharply after 
them, and they ran into the house, out of 
breath, their hair flying, and their bonnets 
blown back by the wind which had caught 
them just at their own fence. Miss Mary 
heard her father's voice down stairs, where she 
thought at once he had not probably seen how 
near the storm was, and she called out, " There 
is a storm coming, father ; keep a look-out on 
the Sea-gull" and ran up to her own room, 
where she had a view of both lake and harbour. 

The sun was now entirely hidden, and there 
was an awful sound of rushing wind, and the 
water made a hissing noise, as it suddenly be- 
came white and angry. By the time Miss 
Mary reach her window, the men on board 
the Sea-gull were vainly trying to furl her 
sails. The wind caught them in a second, and 
the boat went over — completely over, so you. 
saw the bottom roll up to fti* Vy§ <A ^a^^^ 
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wet and shining. By this time all the family 
had become alarmed, and gathered together to 
watch the result. 

Suddenly a hat came floating up among the 
white foam ; then a man's head was seen, he 
swimming strongly towards the upturned boat. 
Then we heard Mr. M'Kay's voice ordering out 
his boat, while he went running down the hill. 
Maggie and Emma cried to him, " Come back, 
come back I" terribly frightened at the thought 
of seeing him go out in this dreadful storm, 
upon the wild, dangerous water, in a little open 
boat. They could not but rejoice when they 
saw the boat rowed rapidly away by the ship- 
keeper and another brave man who happened 
to be at hand, before Mr. M'Kay could reach 
the boat-house. 

And now the suspense was awful — every one 
was still, and watched the little boat which 
seemed so powerless. Mr. McKay stood with- 
out his hat, just where he was when he saw 
the boat had left him. Now there were three 
men clinging to the slippery sides of the over- 
turned skiff, and she had drifted farther away 
up the bay with the force of the wind and 
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water. Far off on the lake was the rain falling 
so powerfully, it looked like a gray curtain fall- 
ing from the sky to the water. If that came 
drenching these two poor fellows, already taxed 
to the uttermost, and driving in their faces, 
hiding those they went to save, all was lost. 
As yet not a drop fell where we were. Still 
the two men pulled away like giants, yet their 
progress seemed very slow to us ; at one time, 
as they were rounding the pier against the 
current, they scarcely seemed to move, it was 
so strong and fierce ; but at last they neared 
the drowning men — now — now, one boat's 
length more ! it was gained, and one, two, 
three men were lifted quickly in, and laid 
themselves down in the bottom. Now to turn 
in this angry water — this also was done, and 
the two fine fellows pulled away with their 
heavy load bravely. "If the rain does not 
catch them," said Mr. McKay to us as we 
stretched far out of the window to watch. 
They had come close in by the ship-house 
again before a drop touched them. 

Oh ! my children, God is able to do all — 
see how wonderfully He chose to save these 
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young men. And when the sun set, there was 
a rainbow in the sky. To us it seemed a sweet 
token of His love, bidding them remember 
Him who had spared and saved their lives, and 
calling them to bless His holy name. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LAND PLEASURES. 

I have told you all I can remember of my 
little friends' pleasures that came from the 
water, in the summer season, and now I must 
give you some idea of what the land afforded 
them. 

The first things I remember are the Satur- 
day walks, and they were very pleasant things. 
Some six or eight girls would get together, 
each taking a little lunch in a basket, and 
start while the morning was yet cool, and 
walk, generally down the bank of the lake, in 
front of Mr. McKay's horae, ^fcsfc \\^&. 
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house, which was about half a mile distant, and 
then turn to the left and get over a fence into 
a pretty wood close by the water, and finding a 
good place for their baskets to be placed, they 
would wander about, collecting what curious 
matters they could find ; sometimes going far- 
ther up the beach in search of pretty pebbles, 
which were very common. There were very few 
shells, because Lake Ontario is a fresh-water 
lake, and very few shell-fish live in fresh-water ; 
none (as far as my knowledge goes) that are 
good to eat, are ever found in it— there were a 
few tiny little shells found occasionally, and 
they had once had some odd little fellows living 
in them, for all shells, you know, are intended 
for some sort of living creature. It seems al- 
most marvellous that God should make such 
beautiful houses for such ugly, senseless crea- 
tures as are generally found in them ; but I sup- 
pose He meant us to learn His great power as 
much from their beautiful colours and shapes, 
and curious formations, as from the skies and 
mountains, or any of His large works. The 
McKays were peculiarly mteTfc*te&VeL *5as&s^ 
because their father had beeiimx^^^^^^ 
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used to send and bring them a great many very 
curious ones. 

Although the girls thought the pebbles they 
found so very pretty, they were very plain 
things to those found on the shores of some of 
the other lakes which separate the United 
States from Canada. You know there are five 
of these, all very large, almost like seas. On 
Lake Superior the rocks are very beautiful, and 
there are very fine agates and cornelians con- 
stantly picked up there; some of these are 
beautiful enough to be set in breast-pins and 
bracelets. 

While I think of it, I must tell you of one 
curiosity the McKays had, that will make you 
smile — what do you think it was ? An oyster 
shell ! A barrel of oysters was sent to their 
father from New York, by a friend of his, 
and proved to be a great curiosity to many 
persons in the village, who had never in their 
lives seen an oyster-shell. This seemed very 
odd to those who had been always near the 
salt-water, and thought them as common things 
as the commonest stone along the road-side; 
but Mr. McKay invited some frienta 
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and had the oysters served in their shells so as 
to show them. 

Now you have a fair chance to laugh at me, 
little friends, for here I am back again talking 
about the lake and shells and fish, when I told 
yon at the beginning of this chapter that I was 
not going to say anything more about them at 
present, but tell you of entirely different things. 
To tell you the truth, I am so very fond of this 
water, that whenever I get a chance to say any- 
thing about it, it seems quite irresistible to me. 
You will forgive me, I know, and I will run away 
from our little party on the beach for fear I shall 
forget something else I want to tell you, and we 
will make believe it is much earlier in the season. 

In the early Spring Miss Mary took them to 
a sweet place to get flowers : each year found 
them about the same time in the same spot. 
It was about a mile and a half from their 
house, and they used to start very early in the 
morning some bright day in Spring, when 
various signs gave token that the flowers were 
beginning to show themselves in the sheltered 
places. Their road was a atr«\^Y& <vqa tet ^ 
milej then they turned fato a. ^ptew^l ^ 
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asked the gentleman who owned the place if 
they might " go to the cedar grove, and look 
whether any blossoms were open yet." His 
answer was always as kind as it could be, and 
he generally allowed his own two little girls 
to go with them. And from this house they 
crossed sweet field* until they came to a brook, 
which in the spring-time was noisy and merry 
as the children themselves, and the crossing of 
this was always a source of much fun, and 
once on the other side they were close by the 
fence around the grove, and once over this 
fence, you never saw any garden richer in 
flowers than the lovely place they found them- 
selves in. 

The cedars gave a dense shade in parts of 
the grove, and elsewhere, where the sun cpuld 
come, would be such happy families of wood- 
anemones, and hepaticas, and crowfoot gera- 
niums, and many little blossoms that none of 
the girls knew any name for, that nodded and 
danced in the soft spring air, and touched 
their pretty heads together, as if they were 
kissing. The girls could not bear to pick them 
when they first saw them, tVxey feW, mm\\^ 
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kneeling down close to them, and listening to 
the sweet little sounds their delicate leaves 
made. The sun-light lay on them so brightly, 
and the dark trees over-head seemed to protect 
and care for them — oh ! they were lovely. 

Afterwards the girls would take their baskets 
and line them with bright, soft moss, and lay 
flowers in upon this pretty bed, and going 
down to the brook would dip the baskets in 
the water so as to keep the moss wet and fresh 
until they got home. And then they would 
try so hard not to let the sun shine on the 
baskets as they walked down the long, sunny 
street ; and if they succeeded, and the flowers 
were bright when the covers were raised, how 
beautiful the parlour would be made when they 
were nicely arranged, though they could never 
more be the joyous little fairies they seemed to 
be, when they were nestling round the roots of 
the dark old cedars. 

At least two or three times a week Maggie 
and Emm*, went to the Barracks. This was a 
charming walk indeed, for it carried them to 
see dear friends, besides its' being such 
place. It had once been usefli fat 

p 
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they were now gone, the last regiment had 
been ordered to Oregon, and it was left 
vacant. The ground on which the buildings 
stood, sloped very gently, down to the water's 
edge, and the barracks themselves consisted of 
a row of stone houses for officers, facing the 
water, and then on either side long rows of 
smaller houses, going straight down for a long 
distance, for soldiers' quarters, so that the fourth 
side of the square was the beautiful water, and 
the large green space thus enclosed had been 
a parade ground, and made such a retired, nice 
place to play, without a stone or a tree in it. 

And then all along these three rows of 
buildings ran verandahs, or galleries as they 
were called, and oh! what a splendid place 
they made to play " touch." At the back of 
the houses was a bowling alley, put up by the 
officers for exercise and amusement, and the 
girls had grand times rolling there, or setting 
up the pins for Miss Mary, and the young 
ladies who lived in one of the officers' houses. 

And there were two dear funny little boys 
lived there, too, and such merry little play- 
matea were always acceptable. The elder of 
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these two boys was full of mischief ; you would 
laugh very much if I were to tell you some of 
his funny tricks. He had a little kitten that 
would tell very droll stories were she alive and 
able to speak. Poor Puss, she had been put 
in the milk-pail when it was full of milk — she 
had been hidden in a tub of wet clothes ; and 
once she had found herself in a dish, with a 
crust under her and over her, all ready to be 
cooked. The cook had put the under crust in, 
and rolled the upper one out all ready for use, 
and gone to the cellar for the meat — when she 
came back, the upper crust was put on, and 
something struggled and scrambled inside — off 
came the crust in a second, and out jumped 
poor Puss. 

Although he was so full of mischief, he was 
a very brave little boy ; and though I should be 
sorry to have you try any of his tricks with 
your cats (not that he meant any harm by 
them, but because they caused his mother great 
trouble, and hurt the poor kitten very much), 
yet I would be very glad to hear of any child, 
of even twice his age, who betaN«& 
be did sometimes. His iate ^ 
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took him to drive. He sat in the back of the 
waggon on a little chair, and they were talking 
away together, when suddenly they heard his 
little voice from the ground, crying, "Stop, 
stop — Fm not in — Fm not in," and looking 
round, there the little fellow was, with his chair 
in his hand, toiling on after them — not a tear 
in his eyes, not a bit frightened — though the 
fall must have jarred and bruised him. A sud- 
den jolt had thrown him out, and yet he went 
back to his old place without a word, no more 
disturbed than if he had tripped on the carpet. 
Will you try to remember this, just as you 
have your mouth open, for one of those famous 
cries you have sometimes ? Let your nice little 
teeth come close together, quickly, and think, 
" Well, it does hurt, to be sure, but it was not as 
bad as to fall out of a waggon on the ground." 

I wish you could go with me this warm 
August day to these nice Barracks, and see what 
a famous place they are for children to enjoy 
themselves in. 

Maggie and Emma had a great deal of com- 
fort from an old horse they called " gray Jim." 
He was so gentle, that Miss "M.at^ ctfteTL itorc^ 
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him herself, and sometimes even the girls were 
allowed to do so. There were very nice drives ; 
— down by the " Checker-board School-house " 
was a very favourite one — this odd little school- 
house was painted in red and white squares 
precisely like a checker-board, and droll enough 
it looked — and there were at least half a dozen 
other short, pleasant drives they could easily 
take, where there was something odd or pretty 
to be seen; but I will leave them, to tell you of 
onething they enjoyed particularly. 

Did you ever eat maple sugar? Maggie 
and Emma went to see it made. Gray Jim 
was ready in good season, and a hired carriage 
with a pair of horses besides, for all the family 
were going — and they were a large party when 
they were all collected. They went off in high 
spirits, riding a considerable distance before 
they reached a stony little by-road where the 
horses were fastened, and then they walked on 
to a grove of trees, of fine size and beautiful 
shape — the sugar-maple is a very perfect tree 
in every way, besides yielding such nice sugar. 

This is obtained from t\ie sw$ *C&fc — 
this sap, you may knew, is Nerj rnxxOaAo 
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as blood is to our bodies, but it is subject to 
some strange laws. In the spring it rises from 
the roots, and spreads itself through the whole 
tree, filling the buds with life, and giving them 
energy to sprout, and at this season it is that 
the sugar is made. A little notch is cut in the 
side of the tree, between three and four feet 
from the root, and a little wooden gutter is set 
in this notch, leading into a little tub that 
stands on the ground. In every tree in this 
grove to which the McKays had come was a 
notch with its gutter and tub — they walked 
around from tree to tree, looking at the quan- 
tity of sap in each tub, and tasting it. It was 
a thin yellowish liquid, tasting sweet, but poor, 
and by no means such a nice thing as it after- 
wards becomes. 

A gentleman who had guided them to this 
place asked leave for them to go to the little 
farm-house on the opposite side of the road, 
where they were boiling the sap gathered the 
day before. It was a disappointment not to 
have "the boiling" in the woods, as is fre- 
guentty the case — for some reason or other, the 
weather was thought unfavourable oniVSa toy. 
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The farmer's wife was very good and hospit- 
able, and showed great kindness in explaining 
the whole process to them. 

There were great pans of the sugar put 
aside to harden from previous boilings, and 
now over the fire was an enormous kettle of 
sap boiling and bubbling away at a great rate. 
It had become, as Maggie and Emma found by 
tasting it, very like thin molasses, from the 
boiling it had received ; and after waiting a lit- 
tle while, they saw a great tub of snow brought 
in, to cool the syrup when it was done. Then the 
woman who was attending to it gave them each 
a little saucer of snow with a thick spoonful of 
the maple syrup on it — the cold chilling it 
suddenly, it became somewhat like candy and it 
is called " maple- wax," from its being so stiff 
and wax-like. This , is a very favourite way of 
eating it in the " sugar-bushes," as the maple 
woods are called, and you must not be surprised 
at the snow being at hand so late in the spring, 
for this was a very cold place, and in the woods, 
where the ground was shaded, or on the hill-tops, 
you could always find pato\\fi& nxeS^ 
April was almost gone. 
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Maggie and Emma were very much amused 
watching the stirring, and helping to taste the 
syrup, until the pans were brought, when they 
saw it poured into little scalloped pans, and set 
on the surface of the snow, where it would re- 
main until it grew hard, and then be turned 
out into such little cakes as you have often 
purchased, I dare say. I wonder if you ever 
ate any made at this farm-house ? 

But these persons did not have it as candy 
only, they used it always in their coffee and in 
most things for which they needed sugar in cook- 
ing, exchanging a few pounds of it for the white 
sugar in the village shops, to put in their tea. 
And they have maple molasses too for their hot 
buckwheat cakes in the winter. So you see a 
" sugar-bush " is a valuable property. 

And now I must begin to tell you of 
autumn and winter days, or you will be tired 
of my story before I have told you anything of 
the girls at these times of the year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

By October came Jack Frost in great force, 
and though here, as everywhere in this country, 
it was a lovely month indeed, yet Mrs, McKay 
was very busy with winter wrappings of all 
sorts, lest the really severe weather should come 
upon them unawares; for when it did come, it 
was no joke, I can tell you. Inside and outside 
preparations of the same sort went on, in and 
about every house in the village and surround- 
ing country — in the poorer and smaller cottages 
you would see the children helping their fathers, 
very often, to pack little mounds of earth around 
the sides of the house, to keep the wind and 
snow from creeping in. Late fruit was gathered, 
and the vegetables carefully covered, and stored 
away for winter use. 

Any day, in the village, you might see a boy 
or man returning with his gun across his shoul- 
der, and one or more, up soY&etix&s& to 
squirrels strung together oxi\i\%^^^^ oXS ^^ 
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home thus with the fruits of his clay's sport, 
thinking, I dare say, of what he would buy with 
the money he should get from the furriers for 
the skins, which make the prettiest muffs and 
tippets that a child can wear, I think. But you 
would have almost cried if you had seem them 
shot as I have done. 

All the autumn these squirrels are busy har- 
vesting nuts — such stores of them as they lay by 
in their holes, for their children and themselves 
to eat in the winter time. The little frolicsome 
fellows must grow fat enough, hugging close 
together on bitter days and nights, and chatter* 
ing so merrily as they crack and nibble their 
nice food. They delight particularly in the 
beech woods, where the little beech-nuts in their 
odd husks are plentiful ; and it is a beautiful 
sight to sit in these woods, so brightly yellow 
as they become in the fall, and see and hea 
these busy little people. If you sit quite stil 
first you will hear a sudden leap, and, lookir 
up, nine times out of ten, yon will only see 
shaking limb, swaying and waving, you canr 
tel) why. Xeep still, and you will hear a sha 
Vttle bark, something like that yowx toj < 
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make, and then perhaps something will fell on 
your dress or at your feet, and yoa will hear a 
continual pattering of little empty husks on the 
ground, and, after looking a long time, if you 
have keen eyes, you will see the lithe, graceful 
form of a gray squirrel, with his long feathery 
tail turned up over his back, hard at work ; or 
perhaps discover a nimble little " chip-munk," 
nearly as small as a mouse, with a pretty brown 
stripe down his back. I remember sitting, 
looking down a path in such a wood once, 
where the pretty, touching trees, overhead, shut 
out the skies, and I could only guess that it was 
the sunlight made the yellow leaves so bright 
and golden; and seeing a pair of large gray 
squirrels play down this sloping path, mount- 
ing and running over an old stump of a 
tree, that stood half way down. A prettier, 
happier pair I never saw, and if you had only 
been with me, you would have laughed softly 
to have seen their antics and comical motions. 
I wish you had been there. 

And it was not only the villagers and the 
squirrels who showed by tYievt iprepsx^csut 'fcaafc* 
winter was at hand : bit&a fte^? 
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morning and evening, in great numbers, from 
Canada, where they spend their summers — wild 
ducks and geese and pigeons, were those most 
often seen— and in the harbour some stray pair 
of "divers/' or single loitering "coot," would 
be seen towards dusk, floating cautiously in 
towards the land, looking, doubtless, for their 
companions, who had gone flying over, like a 
swift small cloud, just before the sun set. 

Woodcutters were busy everywhere, for coal 
was very scarce in this part of the world, and 
all the fires were made from wood; and at 
the McKays' you could hear the saw and axe 
going all day long, for a month at a time. I 
have seen eighty trunks of trees piled up at the 
top of their hill in the summer time, getting 
dry and seasoned for the great winter fires. This 
had, for the most part (all, except the great fur- 
nace logs), to be cut and prepared nicely, and 
put in the great wood-house, where the swing 
was hung. You will be surprised by-and-by 
when I tell you where they got all this wood from. 

And carpenters came and secured every- 
thing against the fierce winter winds, and put 
double sashes to all tlie wloAowft — wA. 
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snow-shovels were examined — and the sleigh 
and buffalo robes were dusted and brightened 
up — and the ice-house was cleared out— and 
Miss Mary knitted worsted mittens for herself 
and the girls ; for gloves were cold things in 
this cold place, where your fingers wanted to 
get close together to keep warm. 

Oh ! what fun the first snow brought with 
it, but it did not generally come before the 15 th 
to the 17th of November, and before that time 
the girls went to the County Fair. Here was 
much to amuse them. A large space was en- 
closed by a fence, and within it was a cleared 
place, with a ring made, around which men, and 
sometimes women, rode races, or drove horses 
to test their speed and good qualities ; not to 
win money, nor with any cruelty, but just a sim- 
ple show of their natural powers. And there 
was fruit in abundance, and some very fine ap- 
ples and pears did the McKays see — and great 
piles of winter vegetables, looking most abun- 
dant, and speaking of the good thanksgiving 
dinner which would soon come — and meek- 
eyed, noble-sized oxen lowed in their \>eu& — 
and wonderful sheep — and co\s* ^^t&kss*. 
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milk at a milking than you could drink in a 
month — and queer fowls, longJegged and short- 
legged, top-knotted and tufted, with all the 
sorts of plumage that fowls are permitted to 
wear ; and dozens of great round cheeses, and 
tubs of sweet, fragrant butter. 

And while all this showed how industriously 
the farmers had tilled the earth, and what at- 
tention they had given to the living creatures 
under their care, there was another place set 
apart for their wives and daughters to show 
their handiwork. Worsted work, and wax 
flowers, and fine knitting, and curious quilts, 
requiring great nicety in sewing and patience 
in putting together. Some of these the McKays 
thought very droll. I have heard Miss Mary 
laugh often, and say she could not sleep if all 
those wonderful things were on her bed. 

One in particular, I remember, had a large 
eagle on the top drawn in Indian-ink, and a 
ribbon in his mouth, with " Forward our coun- 
try," written in large letters in it — then under- 
neath this eagle were very large clouds, made 
very black and threatening with plenty of the 
same ink. Then under these was a re\rcesenta- 
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lion of Noah's ark, and on either side of it two 
trees, one containing all sorts of insects, and 
the other all sorts of birds that could be made 
from calico. These, and all the other things I 
shall mention as being below them, were all cut 
from different coloured calicoes and sewed on 
to the white muslin, being stuffed, to make them 
stand out, and formed and shaped very accu- 
rately and well. On one side, below the trees, 
were animals in pairs ascending towards the 
ark, and a deer, or antelope, was pushing open 
the door for Noah and his family, who were 
coming from the other side, all in couples, and 
dressed just as we would dress now. Below 
this was a vacant space, and at the bottom were 
people at all sorts of work, to represent the 
wicked people God punished by the flood. 

Now can you think of anything funnier than 
taking this solemn scene from God's word, and, 
with great pains and much ingenuity, making 
this strange and ridiculous picture of it on a 
quilt? It was much talked of by all the 
McKays, for many and many a day after they 
saw it, as the drollest, queerest thing they ever 
saw in their lives. But tiiey to<3&. ^gt^ftk 
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not to laugh when any one would be hurt by 
their doing so, for the person who made this 
quilt was very, very proud of it, I can assure you. 

About the middle of the day, each family 
brought out their dinner-baskets, and seated 
either in their carriages, or on the benches scat- 
tered about, ate their dinners. And the exhi- 
bition was closed early in the afternoon, by 
having some music and, what Mr. and Mrs. 
McKay liked very much, a prayer, thanking 
God for His goodness in giving them all such 
a plentiful harvest, and asking His blessing for 
another year. For you know all the care in 
the world would not have secured it to them, 
if God had not blessed the seed, by sending the 
sunshine and the rain and by keeping away 
destructive insects. 

In going home from this fair the children 
saw a great many ripe chestnuts and hickory- 
nuts, and begged for a day to gather some, 
which their father readily granted. 

Another autumn pleasure was a ride to 
Wilton, a town ten miles distant, the same 
one to which Ducky and Joe went after their 
mother. It was a pleasant Tide, and to them 
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always a merry one, for every one who went 
made it as much of frolic as possible — and the 
town was full of large, bright shops, and looked 
very gay, after their own quiet village — and 
then there was so much to buy — winter dresses 
and flannels, and warm stockings, and it seemed 
such fun to see the bundles put up, and stowed 
away in the little carriage, with such famous 
s squeezings to make room. And then, when 
they got home, there was always some surprise 
in store for those who had not gone — some- 
thing nice they had not sent for. And when 
all the bundles were opened, before the kitchen 
had gotten its share, and the work-basket been 
piled full, and each one had their property 
parcelled out, it seemed as if they had enough 
to set up a small shop. And Maggie and Emma 
would sit on the floor, and tell all the queer or' 
pretty things they had seen during the day. 

There was a droll play of theirs, you can- 
not but laugh at, which they had every day 
after the fires were kept regularly burning, and 
kept up until they were put out in the spring. 
You know the days are very short in. tk& «s\.- 
tumfl, anywhere in this country ^S&fc^**' 
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ther north you go, the shorter they become, so 
that there was always a long dark time after 
sunset, before the evening really began. Mr. 
and Mrs. McKay, and Aunt Nellie, generally 
sat, or walked backward and forward, through 
the parlour and library, while the girls, their 
sister Mary, a young cousin of hers, and a dear 
invalid aunt, used to assemble in Mrs. McKay's 
room, poke up the fire, so that the bright, burn- 
ing wood should light up the dusky room, and 
chat socially together, with little Alice looking 
like a little old woman, rocking away in her 
chair, while she ate some nice, crisp apple, 
which was invariably stowed away in her pocket 
for this time. 

This quiet never lasted long, however; for 
Maggie, who mimicked the Irish brogue exactly, 
would say, "Shure, ma'am, it's meself that's in 
want of a good situation," or some similar thing, 
and Emma's quick fun would be stirred in a 
minute, and the chairs would soon be made* 
into a parlour and kitchen, and in the parlour 
she would seat herself, with Alice for her 
daughter, and perhaps a doll for another child 
—generally some ribbon tied in liet hair, and 
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perhaps an antimacassar from the back of her 
mother's chair, flung around her shoulders for 
a lace shawl — and if she could persuade any- 
grown person to lend her a long skirt, she was 
enchanted. This was her favourite character 
in all their plays. " I'll be a lady, and dress 
up," she would say, and Miss Mary and her 
cousin Nettie would be shaking with laughter, 
to see her fine airs, and her merry little face 
drawn down to a very dignified expression, 
which she kept very well. 

While these arrangements were making, 
Maggie would disappear. Pretty soon there 
would be a knock. Now the. fine lady could 
not put down her dignity, and go to the door 
herself, and as there was no other child, to play 
waiter, she would send her daughter Alice— 
and there would be Maggie, with her strong 
walking shoes on, her dress tucked up and her 
sleeves pinned back — and if she could get a 
large nightcap and tie it wrong way foremost, 
so that the cape would answer for a ruffle, her 
toilet was made. And then such a conversation 
as would ensue — very broad Irisli o\i Ma^sS^ 
part, and very elegant on Erfmna? a , ^Vv&x 
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ended by the lady engaging the servant to 
cook, wash, and iron. 

Then Mrs. Fine-Lady would sally forth to 
shop or to make visits, and return expecting 
dinner to be ready — and such blunders as 
Biddy (as she called herself) would have made! 
One day she would set the dinner-table in the 
kitchen — another, she would have whatever she 
"made believe" was a pot for cooking, set in 
the middle of the table — once Mrs. Fine-Lady 
found her asleep in her finest arm-chair in the 
parlour. Such shouts of laughter would reach 
the library, sometimes Mrs. McKay would come 
to see what in the world they were after. Some- 
times Biddy would play — she was very fond of 
children — and take little Alice to tell her stories, 
over which all the listeners would laugh until 
they were tired, and Mrs. Fine-Lady would 
be seen shaking behind the book she was sup- 
posed to be reading in her parlour, while this 
was going on in the kitchen. And sometimes, 
when the fun was greatest, Biddy would say, 
" Arrah ! me darlint, Fll teach ye's an ould 
counthry dance," and such a jig as she would 
dance was worth seeing. Xo\x cttax&fc tVunk 
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what fun this play was to every one, from little 
Alice upwards. 

And after tea, which in these short wintry 
days was handed in the library, before their 
early bed-time, there was always a half-hour of 
dancing in the parlour — just the girls, Cousin 
Nettie, and Sister Mary, with sometimes Susie 
and Ella — and it was gayer with good humour 
and healthy exercise than the largest party in 
the world. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CHRISTMAS TIMES. 

There was special watching this year among 
the McKays for the coming of the snow, for 
Cousin Nettie had lived always at the South — 
and she had never seen a snow-storm nor had 
a sleigh-ride. You cannot fancy any one more 
delighted than she was to stand at the window 
and watch it coming softly and beautifully 
down. She would run to the door and let it 
come in her face, and hold het \nkdA& <sv&. 
windows and let it cover ^w^S 
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flakes. Then, as soon as Miss Mary's duties 
would allow, came out the wrappings that had 
been so long in preparation and off they started 
across the wide common, the snow right in their 
faces, laughing, and as merry as little children. 
Dear Cousin Nettie, she saw plenty of snow 
before she went home. 

This first fall came early in November, and 
did not bring a sleigh-ride, though it lay much 
longer than it would have done in or near 
New York. But from this time came the cold 
weather — oh ! so cold — no mud, no thaw, no 
dripping from house-tops here. Soon came the 
skating, always best before the heaviest snow- 
fall, for the skates will not cut through the 
heavy crust of frozen snow, even where only a 
small quantity has fallen, and when it amounts 
to two or three feet it is of course quite im- 
practicable. 

Maggie, Emma, Cousin Nettie, and Sister 
Mary, each had a pair of skates, and any bright 
day you might have seen them trudging over 
to the barracks with their skates jingling on 
their arms or over their shoulders, looking as 
oddly as any four little people ooxM, tot 
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two who were grown up were not tall enough 
to escape the title. Back of the bowling-alley 
was a nice little pond, just suited for them — it 
was sheltered from the furious wind, and was 
perfectly private, being only used by their 
friends, who lived in one of the officers' houses. 
And the father of these friends was kind enough 
to go with them and teach them, and as he was 
a physician, Mr. McKay felt more easy in case 
any falls should take place. The merry little 
fellow, some of whose funny doings you already 
know, was the most expert, and indeed came 
across the cove before Christmas in excellent 
style, all the crowd of boys who skated there 
following his father and himself, in great won- 
der, to see such a mite on skates. The McKays 
used to be really afraid of a strong wind catch- 
ing him some day and blowing him out of his 
course. Neither of the girls was very pro- 
ficient, but it gave them good exercise and 
splendid fun. They wore such droll dresses — 
whatever Mrs. McKay thought warmest and 
best, and great hoods, well wadded, coming 
far over their faces to protect ttafcc t&rr* 
cheeks from the cold, ami i\ve\t tem^ 
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reflection from the ice — and their dresses 
fastened up to give their limbs play and to 
avoid tripping. In skating you want your limbs 
free. Maggie and Emma had each an extra 
wadding in their hoods, for fear of a fall on the 
back of their heads — but, strange to say, they 
never had a fall worth mentioning. 

At this season of the year came terrible 
winds sweeping down the lake, such as come 
only at very rare intervals in other places. In 
some of these, out the girls would go, running 
and racing down the hill and along the pier, 
or down across the common, like so many grey- 
hounds. In some very severe storms, when 
these winds came combined with cold, driving 
rain and sleet, the waves of the lake (generally 
small, when compared with those of the sea, 
and always lacking much of the force of salt 
water) would be driven in light spray to the 
top of the bank. There, combining with the fall- 
ing rain, it would freeze, and on some occasions, 
when the wind was peculiarly violent, for some 
yards back from the edge the grass would be- 
come a mass of ice. The waves that were so 
driven beyond their natural ^oq\& is^ 
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slowly back, at least the heavier part of them, 
which the grass and rocky soil could not retain, 
and as the water fell trickling back, it froze in 
long icicles of every shape and form — some 
five, some ten feet — some only as many inches 
— some transparent, some opaque — some like a 
delicate finger — some like beautiful pillars for 
some temple — and when the sun shone upon 
them it was indeed a splendid sight to see these 
natural columns reflecting its rays both from 
the sky and water. 

These storms, too, brought vessel after vessel 
into the shelter of this excellent harbour. Here 
they anchored in all good fellowship, close 
together, just inside the ship-house, whose 
broad sides protected them very much. The 
lake navigation is very dangerous in the au- 
tumn, and the captains and sailors, meeting 
after the summer's long absence, had many a 
long story to tell of what they had seen and 
done, and of the dangers they had encountered, 
many of which would be well worth listening 
to, I can tell you. I hope they remembered 
to give thanks to the good God \sa^^ 
mercifully preserved their &\ivg& rcai&.\vie&% 
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These voyages were longer than you would 
think them to be, since they sailed through a 
famous ship canal called the Welland Canal, 
from Ontario into Erie, and so on through, up 
the beautiful chain. Would not you like to see 
them all ? Looking down from the vessel's side 
in Lake Huron, you can see the bottom as plainly 
as if it were only a few feet deep, and each lake 
has some especial beauty. After these vessels 
came to their winter anchorage, Maggie and 
Emma used to watch every night for the little 
lantern to shine out from each deck, and the 
sound of the wind whistling through the cord- 
age was as familiar as their mother's voice. 

And now came Christmas preparations. 
Oh ! what a number of secrets every one had 
to keep. Each one knew all that was being 
prepared for the others, and only their own gifts 
were kept secret from them. There were very 
few presents purchased, almost all were the 
fruits of hard work; and oh! how busy they all 
were — great and small — every one had some- 
thing hidden away in their pockets. As soon as 
Mrs. McKay would go out of the library in the 
evening to hear little Alice's pxa$et%, o? rttao& 
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to any household matter, out would come some- 
thing from all sorts of sly places for her. She 
would come back, and perhaps Sister Mary 
and Cousin Nettie would go to play and sing 
in the parlour — out would come just such 
another little pile of treasures, to be hurried 
away in the same mysterious manner as soon 
as the music stopped. All was excitement. 

The weather grew so severe now, and the 
snow fell so heavily and at such frequent in- 
tervals, that Mrs. McKay began to store the 
larder for the whole winter. Say, four doaen 
turkeys, and as many ducks, fat as possible, 
killed and picked, and hung in the ice-house^ 
frozen as hard as rocks, and in the store* room. 
I have seen two sheep hanging at once as hard 
as if they were petrified, besides beef and pork* 
and plenty of sausage-meat and cheese. Some 
families sank barrels partly in the earth and 
partly m the snow, and covering them over 
with snow, kept quantities of meat in that way. 
And in the McKays' wood-house was a nice 
barrel of cider, all the watery part of which 
was frozen also, and the rich ipwrtAsSk <3no&r»\r> 
yon out of this ice cake as co\& to ^ 
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Mrs. McKay was busy with mince-meat and 
Christmas cake, and the whole house even smelt 
Christmassy. That is a word of my own — don't 
you use it, for it is not quite elegant, but I do 
not know any other word that will tell you just 
what I mean. 

And gradually the ground was thickly co- 
vered with snow : by the 20th of December, all 
the country round was white and pure, and 
the evergreen trees bent under the weight of 
their sparkling burden. A day or two be- 
fore the great day, came another of Mr. 
McKay's sisters, who lived in New York, and 
the McKays' only brother from school — then 
the ordinary family was complete. And oh ! 
what an ecstacy of curiosity they were all in ; 
more than ever since Aunt Kitty's great trunk 
had arrived, for every one knew there was 
something for their stocking in that trunk. 
Perhaps you know something about Aunt Kitty 
yourselves. Did you ever read " Blind Alice ? " 
Maggie and Emma's Aunt Kitty was the same 
person who was so kind to her, poor child. 

At last Christmas Eve would come, and it 
was the pretty custom of the TL\Aaco^\ <Saxa<3fiL 
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in this place, to which the family belonged, to 
have service on that evening. The church was 
always beautifully decorated and bright with 
evergreens and berries, and all the lights the 
congregation could conveniently bring, besides 
long rows of candles in the windows. It was 
sweet to be so reminded of that Dearest One, 
that blessed, blessed Saviour, whose birth they 
were all going to commemorate on the next 
day, and all the McKays loved to sing, 

" Hark the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled/'. 

Then home they went in such a hurry to 
hang up their stockings and get snugly to bed 
early — not that the little ones slept much be- 
fore midnight, they were so full of excitement ; 
but to hear the family moving about mys- 
teriously in the lower part of the house, or to 
have Mrs. McKay come hurriedly in, thinking 
they were asleep, and open a bureau-drawer 
or closet-door, and go out as quickly again with 
some paper parcel in her hand. Oh I it<K*a> 
loo delightful And then Siatet ^rc^ 
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McKay's presents, and Mrs. McKay had all 
Sister Mary's ; and such hard work as they had 
to keep from meeting each other, when they 
stole softly (the last up of the household), to drop 
the precious things in each other's stockings. 
Every one hung up a stocking ; if the children 
had gone to bed without having hung up their 
father's sock, they would have felt grieved 
indeed. 

And then they would be sure to have a grand 
waking pp about three o'clock in the morning. 
" Not yet, my children," would come from either 
the kind father or mother, and with great diffi- 
culty getting up would be postponed until five 
or six o'clock at latest. Then such cries of 
cc Merry Christmas ! Merry Christmas ! " as 
would come from room to room, and door to door, 
such shoutings among the younger ones, such 
tender, pure delight in all their hearts, as some 
pet wish or long-cherished desire was realized. 
" O mother ! I have got a cooking- stove." "Oh ! 
what a nice transparent slate ! " " I've got a 
gold pencil from Aunt Kitty ! " Why, it was 
enough to make you think they were wild. And 
little Alicej running with her ue^ tva Vitoiian., 
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fell over, and out went all the pots and pans 
with clatter enough to rouse the sleepiest per- 
son, and up went the girls to the servants' rooms 
with nice presents for them. They too shouted 
"Merry Christmas!" and the din was complete, 

"Come, come, my children, take your 
things into your beds and lie down awhile," 
would be Mr, McKay's cautious advice, " you 
will be ill before night." And in the three 
youngest ones would tumble, their empty stock- 
ings hugged up with all the treasures they had 
contained, and all that had lain down or stood 
up near them. 

Oh ! what a happy time is such a Christmas- 
day. And though the older ones were quieter, 
and perhaps tears came in their eyes at sight of 
some gift made almost holy by the love it 
testified, yet they were happy in their way too. 
Do not be afraid, children; if you love God and 
try to do His will, you will always find some 
happiness in the world ; a Christian cannot be 
long unhappy, except about sin. Life may 
bring you trials and troubles enough, but you 
will always find something for your heart ts* 
sing over j if your conscience orokj aS^x^^s^ 
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you remember Jesus' love. Do I speak what 
you cannot understand? Learn the words, my 
darlings; God will teach you to understand them. 

About eight o'clock came the nice break- 
fast. It seems to me only Mrs. McKay could 
get such a breakfast as this Christmas break- 
fast was. Do you like corn-bread ? Hers was 
the nicest. Do you like warm biscuits? Hers 
were the lightest and the best. And Mr. McKay 
will forgive me (though he is living, thank God ! 
to read what I write) for telling you one thing 
that made his heart light at this meal. He 
never allowed "any one whom he knew to be 
poor, to be without something nice and nourish- 
ing on this day. 

Soon after breakfast was morning church, 
and then dinner, much like most Christmas 
dinners, except that Mrs. McKay made such 
orange puddings as nobody else ever did make ; 
and then merry talk, and games with the 
children after they had run over to show Susie 
and Ella their gifts, and to see what they had 
received. And then music and tea, and a quiet 
evening, going rather early to bed. It seems 
to me as if Christmas could nesvet V&ra^ta&s&nt 
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anywhere else as it was there. Ifc may be fancy, 
you know, but it seems so. 
- From Christmas time came colder and colder 
weather, heavier and heavier snow; no more 
skating, now the snow was so heavy ; every week 
added to it ; the trains could not run, the stages 
could not run, only a few persons could clam- 
ber through the drifts ; or horses, without even 
a sleigh attached to them, could drag themselves 
through the ponderous mass ; then would come 
the snow-plough, a light, strong, wedge-shaped 
affair, and drawn by oxen, sometimes four and 
sometimes eight in number, would with great 
difficulty make a way for sleighs and sledges 
to pass up and down the main roads near the 
village. The cars left the village on Christmas 
afternoon; a snow storm followed fast after 
them, which effectually blocked the road against 
a return, and through all the winter the thinly- 
populated country sent out what force it could 
muster, entirely in vain ; to-day the McKays 
would hear that a mile or two of the track was 
cleaned, and perhaps walk out to see the blocks 
of frozen snow that had been cut out of tha 
"deep cut/ 9 where they wetfc^fc&x^^^^ 
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and hard as marble ; to-morrow they would 
wake to find the snow falling furiously, aiid one 
of the men would come in to say, "The deep 
cut is worse than ever, sir." And on the win- 
ter rolled, and brought no return of this unfor- 
tunate train, until the 23rd of April at last 
brought it safely home again; four months, 
lacking only two days, having passed since it 
left the village. 

But to return to the McKays. Their fence 
grew gradually shorter and shorter as the snow 
accumulated against it, until one day late in 
January it was gone; the snow had covered 
it all up; you could not tell there had ever 
been one there ; what do you think of that ? 
Through all this bitter weather, and through 
almost the worst of this snow, Cousin Nettie, 
Sister Mary, and the little girls used to tramp 
away, tumbling down, tumbling over each 
other ; lying down " to make their images " 
in the smooth places ; snow-balling furiously ; 
and getting such rosy cheeks as only such exer- 
cise can give. Sometimes the frozen crust 
would give way, and where the houses were far 
apart and no men at liberty to make \yaths > in 
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they would go through the weak spot in some 
huge drift, and with great laughter the unfor- 
tunate one would be dragged out. Sometimes 
poor Maggie would be discouraged, and think 
it was more work than fun, but the rest always 
enjoyed it. You would have asked no greater 
frolic, I am sure, than to have been there. 

Still the snow fell ! No mails would come 
for a week at a time ; then when one did ap- 
pear, such rejoicings as there would be ; for the 
McKays' friends lived for the most part far 
away, and even Emma had a correspondent. 
Maggie and Emma would watch the man go 
down with the little mail-bag on his arm, and 
after a while, back he would come with a disap* 
pointed face, shaking his empty bag over his 
head to show he had nothing. Once, near the 
first of February, there was a terrible fall of 
snow, lasting two days and nights, and though 
he had been as busy as a bee, with another man 
to assist him, trying by daily shovelling them 
out to keep the paths open, yet there was a 
place near the house that he could not walk 
through ;> but hearing a mail-bag had reached. 
the post-office, he bravely YygS&j ^s*»- 
h a 
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mined to get the family share of the contents. 
So off he went, and after being gone much lon- 
ger than usual, what should they see but some 
one creeping on hands and knees over this 
place where he had tried in vain to keep a foot- 
ing ! Here was their faithful messenger crawl- 
ing along, laughing good-humoredly at himself, 
and having a full bag round his neck. 

After this storm, the carriage-road that led 
to the front of the house was cleared out, and 
on either side was a snow-bank ten feet high ! 
When a sleigh drove up, you could not see it 
coming at all, until it was actually at the door. 
Just fancy what a quantity there must have 
been to make such a wall ! 

One day the girls got a little boy to help 
them, and made a snow man; he was taller 
than Emma, and a droll-looking fellow as ever 
you saw. Emma got an old hat of her father's 
and put on his head, and a pipe Alice had to 
blow bubbles with, in his mouth, and pushed 
marbles into the places where his eyes ought 
to be, and made a famous nose by pinching 
and patting the snow. Oh ! how they shouted 
and laughed, as they made one feature after 
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another, and then they pelted him with snow- 
balls until they were tired out, and there the 
poor old fellow stood until he was melted gra- 
dually away by the sun, serving, as long as he 
lasted, for a target for snow-balls. 

These were merry winter times, and now 
that Maggie and Emma live where they have 
not seen a snow-flake in a whole year, and have 
green peas at Christmas dinner, sometimes I am 
sure they would be glad to havethem over again. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FROZEN LAKE. 

And now I am so glad to begin this new 
chapter. Why, do you think ? Because it is 
going to be about my pet lake that I found it 
so hard to get away from in the summer-time, 
and now I hope you will think with me that it 
was quite as pretty, and far more curious, in 
winter. 

After the cold weather ^ *8^V"* a o^ Wk 
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would come, at times, great rolling clouds of 
fog-like vapour up from the surface of the 
waters, that made you think of a huge vessel of 
boiling water; then, on some clear, bright 
morning, with a bright sky over-head, just 
dotted with soft, light clouds, formed from the 
evaporation of the lake, for the most part, yon 
would see such a beautiful sight. Part of this 
vapour had clung to, and congealed upon, every- 
thing: lighter than snow, it was lovelier; and 
while you looked at the feathery, cobweb-like 
pendants it made, and felt sure you saw a 
diamond every here and there among them, it 
would vanish almost visibly; twig by twig 
would turn brown, one thing and another would 
show its bare, wintry face, and by ten o' clock 
the sun had, like some giant in a fairy tale > 
eaten up the beauty it had shone upon. 

After repeated heavys falls of snow, the 
water would grow blackish, and seem to be 
heavy, the waves would have no foam, and in- 
stead of breaking lightly against the pier, 
would give a slow sort of 8-s-awaash as they 
struck against the boards. Then, some morn- 
ia& there would be a thin skim oi 
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broken by a rough wind ; then the cove would 
become solid, then the inner harbour, and by 
degrees for thirty miles out, the lake would be 
one smooth, splendid sheet of ice. Away, away 
it stretched, like a fairy place, so beautiful by 
sunlight or moonlight, that you could almost 
wish it would be winter always. 

The ferry-boat no longer crossed, and how 
do you suppose all the good people of Brook- 
line obtained their groceries from the village ? 
Ah ! this ice was a far surer way of communi- 
cation; every hour, almost every moment, of 
the daylight, there was something moving over 
this white, smooth, shining way. Suppose you 
were standing at Miss Mary's window, and 
looking out quietly, with Maggie's arm around 
you, and Emma's hand on your shoulder, you 
would see these things. - 

First, there comes a man, alone, dragging a 
small sledge behind him, just such as any little 
boy has for a toy ; he trudges on pretty fast, 
and his shaggy, droll-looking dog keeps pace 
with him. Here comes another sturdy fellow 
in an opposite direction, returniI^\lws^^^^ , ^ 
heavy basket on his arm \\ve^j t*A» «^ 
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and speak cheerfully together, and pass on. 
And if you watch long enough, you will see the 
sledge come back again, laden with bags and 
parcels, and it will slide along so easily on the 
smooth ice, that it will scarcely seem heavy. 

And far up towards Storr's Harbour are a 
great many little evergreen trees, sticking up 
in the ice as if they had grown there, but they 
are only stuck in as safegRards to travellers, 
for close beside them are holes, very near one 
or more of which, you can always see some 
fisherman watching his pole which he has se- 
cured above the opening. . And in the kitchen 
almost every morning "a nice mess of pan 
fish " is offered for sale which have been caught 
in this way. But it is a trying method by 
which to earn a few shillings, for the exposure 
to cold is dreadful, and the eyes are sure to 
suffer from it terribly. If you catch sight of 
a pair of eyes, while walking in the village, 
that look like red flannel, and seem to cause 
the owner terrible pain, you may be sure he has 
been fishing on the ice. I have known a boy 
to become totally blind after fishing steadily 
for several days; the poor ie\Vro tarcsA 
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wandering about, not able to tell whether he 
was going to or from home. And although his 
and most other eyes affected in this way are 
partially restored from being shut up in a dark 
room for a while, and prevented from being in 
a strong light for a long time afterwards, yet 
they never are strong again. 

I told you, you would be surprised to know 
where the McKays got their wood. There 
come six trunks of trees now. Do you see 
those dark objects just leaving the opposite 
shore ? In those woods back of Brookline many 
hundreds of trees were cut in the summer and 
Autumn, and the McKays' wood among them, 
and now all day long there is a procession go- 
ing and coming— six, eight, ten wood-sledges 
at a time coming full and going empty. Bare, 
good wood it is too that they bring — hickory, 
and ash, and such firm woods, that have a fund 
of heat in their sound hearts. In coming, be- 
side each sledge walks the driver, intensely cold 
sometimes, although he walks fast enough to 
keep pace with the horses, and is famously 
wrapped up. Many of them ^fcsx C^caa*- 
dian stockings, coarse, "very ^ HJross^ ^ 
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tened generally in a kind of calf-skin boot, the 
leather of which is tanned with the hair on, 
and made up with this hair inside the shoe. 
Into this the foot of the stocking is sewed, and 
when this is drawn on over the ordinary shoe 
and stocking, it makes a warm covering, par- 
ticularly as they extend above the knee. Queer- 
looking fur caps and all manner of mufflers and. 
coats do these hardy farmers wear; and some 
of the older men, especially those of English or 
Scotch birth, have sometimes coats of very coarse 
frieze, with a hood to the back, very like the 
one on your mother's cloak, which, when they sit 
down on their empty sledges to ride home, they 
turn over their heads, and so keep neck and ears 
warm very easily. They look very well, how- 
ever; just think of a good strong face, rosy 
with cold, with perhaps a white coat on his 
beard from his frozen breath, and with this 
queer hood surrounding it. But there was 
nothing, during this month or six weeks of 
wood-hauling, that could keep them from any 
unnecessary suffering, that they were not justi- 
fied in trying. 
The first time that Emma and 
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to drive on the lake, they felt very much ex- 
cited, and I suspect a little afraid, for it gave 
them a very strange feeling to find themselves 
driving right off the land, down from the street 
near the steamboat landing, a place where in 
summer they were always cautioned " not to 
go too near." And now to drive rapidly, right 
into the centre of the harbour, knowing that 
the restless, dangerous water was everywhere 
fretting and moving under this ice bridge. But 
old Gray Jim felt exhilarated by the keen wind 
coming over the long stretch of ice, and from 
the water beyond that still, and soon took the 
quick motion, common to all horses not too 
heavily burdened, in ice-driving. The smooth 
iron runners of the sleigh soon slide along al- 
most like skates, and as there is scarcely any 
resistance from the ice, away they go as if they 
enjoyed it. Plenty of room to turn out here, no 
fences to mind, no stumps, or stones, or ditches, 
but liberty to take which course you will, 
While you skim along as if you were propelled 
by a new power. But look out for your left 
ear as you cross towards Brookliaa fesrca. 
McKays', for before you can. roy " lw8s^dw».- 
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son," you will find it tingling like wildfire. 
And have you something warm at your feet ? 
Maggie and Emma would provide you with a 
large stick of wood split in half, Mrs. Wilson 
the cook would put it in the oven, and leave it 
thereuntil it was heated through to nearly 
burning point, and then you would be sure of 
comfortable toes for -three or four hours at least, 
even in the severest weather. 

The ice-house began to open its doors invit- 
ingly about the middle of February, and a 
large pile of clean, nice-looking straw would be 
deposited beside it, and then you could have 
seen a curious and beautiful thing. With an 
ice-saw the workmen would cut out huge blocks 
of this lovely solid ice, clear as possible, of a 
pure light green shade, different from that cut 
from ponds ; if you have ever seen a precious 
stone called an aqua-marine, you will understand 
just the colour. They would take pains to cut 
the blocks* regularly and of uniform size, and 
when they were entirely loose from the sur- 
rounding mass, would slip a short iron-bound 
ladder under one side, such as those by means 
of which barrels are rolled itom \)&& 
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ment up into stores, and then with strong poles 
with a sharp hook on the end, would push 
them up and land them safely on- the surface, 
where sledges were waiting to drag them to the 
different ice-houses. You cannot think how 
beautiful they were, these sledge-loads of great 
blocks of ice — precious stones could hardly have 
been more exquisitely beautiful. The men 
sung and frolicked at their work, and hard work 
though it was, as you watched it going on, it 
seemed so unlike any other work you ever saw, 
that it was more like some strange play. 

This ice gave out strange noises at night, 
and Miss Mary, who sat up late to read and 
write, would often go, and knocking at her 
father's door, ask him what he thought " that 
sound was." Mr. McKay would sometimes be 
tempted to dress and go to search out the cause 
of the disturbance. But all would be still in 
the house, and about the yard, no creature stir- 
ring, yet there would be a sound like a pistol- 
shot, perhaps as clear and distinct as if fired 
by his own hand — then a strange, rolling sound, 
like a heavy waggon on a bridge — then short 
crackling sounds, like \m&&\i-\iwA Xsot&bs^ 
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You never could believe, except from hearing 
them, that this calm, still-looking body, lying 
so fair and spotless in the moonlight, could be 
making all these strange sounds. Sometimes 
at breakfast, one would ask the other, " Did 
you hear that strange noise ?" — " Father, was 
that the ice last night ?" — the sounds having 
been loud enough to rouse them all, though 
after a while they grew sufficiently accustomed 
to them not to think it necessary either to rise 
or inquire about them* 

There was always a great watch kept in the 
village for rain after the ice had once become 
secure, for when this fell upon it, freezing as it 
fell, it made "a glaze" different altogether 
from the ordinary aspect ; it had now the sort 
of smoothness that window-glass has ; you could 
with great difficulty walk on it, and the men 
who crossed came on skates. But it was en- 
joyed by the young men, because it allowed 
them to use their ice-boats. These very strange 
and dangerous things were shaped like a tri- 
angle. Runners were put under the three sides, 
not like sledge-runners, but like those of skates, 
only stronger ; these were about %\*\t&\a& dee^ 
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and on these the boat rested. It had a rough 
floor, a slight guard not over one foot high, a 
tiller to steer by, a very slender mast, and a 
very large sail. There were only three or four 
in the village, for it was a sport that required 
great store of health, youthful feelings, and 
good humour, beside a reckless spirit as to con- 
sequences, to make it an enjoyment. 

This boat must be got before the wind before 
it is of use ; those going out, and generally a 
party of lookers-on assisting them, would push 
it along on its runners until beyond the shelter 
of the ship-house, and then it would begin to 
move impatiently like a fidgety pony, then the 
sail would flap and stir uncomfortably, and 
perhaps its haste would be so great that the 
voyagers would tumble in, in any way they 
could throw themselves over the little guard, 
and then you never saw any but an express 
train, and hardly that, travel at such a pace as 
this — away, away, flying— a crack in the ice, 
perhaps half a foot wide — never mind, over 
that, and past it, before they could tell what it 
was. Away again ; away. Now they are gpin^ 
to turn around, flap goea ftifc ^Sa&^fifc&Rk 
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mast bends, and round goes the boat, leaving 
almost to a certainty, a bat or two scattered 
about, too far out of reach to be thought of, 
and not unlikely some unfortunate young man 
besides. Nearly always some one is thrown 
out in this way, and you can think how he 
would feel, lying flat on his back, his hat per- 
haps gone long ago, and when he disentangles 
his coat and wrappings from his arms and head, 
and manages to sit up and look around him, 
there is the witch-like little boat skimming off 
in another direction, a mile or more away. 
They can "tack" from side to side quite nicely, 
however, and generally manage to pick up the 
unfortunates, though I have a friend who 
scrambled along for half a mile on this terrible 
slippery way, very sore in body and mind from 
his fall, before he had any hope of their re- 
covering him. No woman or child ever went 
out in one of these that I know of, certainly 
none from this village, and when we think it all 
over, I do not think you and I will break the 
rule. Do you? 

There was a pretty sight going on in the 
core at this time among the a\i\\>a,t\\feV!fc form- 
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ing a position for the workmen, as stable as if 
they had been on the firmest land. Clink, 
clink, went the tools all day, as the scrapers and 
calkers were at work; then the rigging had 
always one or more men clinging to some frail 
support, while they removed every imperfect 
rope, and inspected every knot and tie, and as 
one ship after another was prepared, it was put 
into the painter's hands, and they were painted 
so brightly. Each was as different from thfr 
other as possible — white with green stripes — 
black with red bands— variegated in every way 
their fancies could devise. The cheerfulness of 
these repairs was very pleasant in the silence 
of these winter days — " clink, clink," said one 
to another, and smiled they hardly knew why, 
as sitting quietly at work or study, the ringing 
sound would come in through the closed win- 
dows. The vessels sat like newly -plumed birds, 
and the dead white of the ice set them off to 
great advantage. 

But the winter days, like the summer days, 
had their measure of what was more sad than 
beautiful, and the ice saw as terd\»\& ^^^ck^ 
the water Lad done. 

i 
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It was much, the custom herfe in mid- winter 
to have what were called "surprise parties J' 
The young people would determine to spend an 
evening at a certain house, and keep it very 
secret until the night came, and then, as nearly 
as possible at the same time, meet at this house, 
when the family would be astonished by all 
their neighbours suddenly appearing, with music 
and lights, and provisions for supper — a party 
ready prepared. Of course, they took care to 
know that the family were perfectly well, and 
that no sorrow had recently come to them; and, 
though you and I might think it pleasanter to 
choose our evening and our guests, yet these 
were very popular parties, and gave great plea- 
sure. 

One night there had been a larger and gayer 
party than usual, and the company separated 
in great glee, but, in coming out into the air, 
they found the night profoundly dark, and the 
snow falling very heavily. It scarcely seems 
as if falling snow was the right expression, for 
it was whirled past by the fierce wind in clouds, 
making it very difficult to breathe, and quite 
impossible to see three feet aheaA oi^wu Ifcofc 
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these hardy, healthy young people were not 
dismayed ; an overturn in the soft snow was no 
uncommon nor very serious matter, and they 
proceeded with what speed they could make 
toward their homes, laughing when they could 
get breath enough to spend in that way. 

One young girl from Canada was staying at 
her uncle's, who lived on the opposite side of the 
common from the McKays, and she, with her 
escort, came down the street quite safely, though 
with great difficulty, the horses' instinct keep- 
ing them in the road, for the experienced old 
Canadian who drove them could do no more 
than keep himself in his seat and hold the reins, 
assisting to keep them up when they stumbled. 
When they came to the house where Susie and 
Ella lived, they should have turned abruptly to 
the left, where a road had been partially opened, 
and unwrapping his face from the buffalo robe in 
which he had wrapped himself, the young gentle- 
man called out, " John, are you sure you are 
right?" "I think so, sir," was the answer, and 
before another word could be said on either 
side, a terrible sense of falling w^t^ssafc^ossss^ 
and down, down they *vreT& *sa. ^^^^ 
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jagged rocks first, and then on the cold pitiless 
ice, twenty feet straight down. They had kept 
directly on, instead of turning, and had gone 
past Mr. McKay's gate, over the bank to the 
lake below. 

A fearful stillness followed — the young, brave 
girl gained her consciousness slowly, and, disen- 
tangling herself from what embarrassed her, she 
looked up, and felt rather than saw the overhang- 
ing bank, and knew where she was. One horse 
struggled a little, the other was quite dead and 
motionless. With a feeling of terror beyond 
all words, she put out her hand, and touched 
something which was against her side — it was 
the driver ; with unusual composure, yet in aw- 
ful fear, she laid her hand upon him more firmly, 
and felt for his heart ; it had no longer any life 
— in an instant he had died. Still silent, and 
without weeping, she crept about until she dis- 
covered her friend ; here again she felt about his 
person to ascertain if there was any hope ; he 
groaned slightly, and his heart beat plainly. 
The sense of his being alive thrilled her; she 
shrieked until; as she said, she thought the whole 
world could hear ; but no sounA 
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her, nor any friendly light shone through the 
blackness of the night. Then she clutched 
handfuls of snow from off the surface of the ice, 
and rubbed with vigour around his throat, co- 
vering his face with it, and sending a tingling 
glow into his lips. After a long time, he raised 
himself with her help, and, leaning on her, with 
great pain, and many long, almost despairing 
pauses, they crept along under the rocky bank 
to the shipkeeper's house, until at last they 
roused him by their cries, and he came to them. 
When once within the shelter of the house, 
the wonderful energy and self-government this 
young girl had shown, told on her weary frame 
and mind. She could not sit or stand still, but 
walked the room like a crazy person, crying for 
the first time, tears which were of great use 
to her, helping her overcharged heart and mind 
to relieve themselves. 

As soon as possible, kind hands removed the 
poor dead man, and in the morning the broken 
sleigh and scattered buffalo robes and the 
horses were drawn away, and nothing was left 
to tell of this awful thing but the btokwL*&s^^ 
the bank which the wei^ ol «a& 
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had carried with. it. For a long time people 
came from distant places to see this spot from 
curiosity. 

The McKays felt it to be almost a reproach 
to them, to have been Bleeping so quietly in 
their beds when such dreadful distress had been 
so close to them, but it was a night when the 
howling wind permitted no other sound to be 
heard ; and, though the poor girl's shrieks should 
have reached their ears, they would have only 
thought the wind was increasing. 

The poor young gentleman suffered a long 
time from the illness consequent on this awful 
night. 

And the pqpr dead man ! Oh! my children, - 
do you not hope he had learned to love the 
God to whom his soul went ? My little dar- 
lings, love Him now. Then no accident can be 
of real harm to you, for, though it lamed you 
and made you ill ; Jesus would make it happy 
to you; and, though it killed you, your spirit 
would have a happiness you don't even dream 
about now. Love Him, for He loves you. Love 
Him, {or He died for you. Love Him! 
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CHAPTER X. 

GOOD-BYE. 

And now I am sorry to begin this chapter, 
more so, I fear, than you are. And can you 
guess once more and discover now, why this 
time I am sorry, when I was so glad such a little 
while ago ? It is because it is the last. Now 
I have told you what each changing season 
brought these two young friends of mine, and 
of all their home was to them in doors and out, 
as far as I otight to do, and I have learned to 
think of you as dear young people that I had 
around me until I loved you. You, Mary, tell 
me, do you like my story? Carrie, are you 
tired ? Lizzie, I know you are sorry to part 
with me, and would like to have been with me 
in reality in all these country adventures. And 
perhaps Tom and Willie have not found it 
" stupid/ 9 though it was " all about girls" 

Think of me, my little ones ; and if when you 
close this book you feel that I taro sg^s^^vs^ 
a pleasure, you will \)e ^exkstoxx^ ssassfcsS^^-^ 
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quite sure, to give me one in return — and it 
would give me such pleasure, if from reading 
of all these country sights and sounds, you 
should learn to look for yourself at all the 
many, many beautiful and joy-giving things 
the world contains, not seen unless you look for 
them, and not enjoyed as fully as they were 
meant to be enjoyed, unless you remember that 
God made them for you, and see in every thing 
Bis love. Oh ! my children, if I could but 
win you to love God and the beautiful nature 
He has made for us, I should indeed have had a 
precious joy. If even one of you, looking up to 
the sky or down into the deep water, remembers 
for the first time to thank Him for its beauty 
and for your power to see it, you will have done 
me more than a favour — it will be a blessing. 

But I have yet one or two things to tell you 
before I kiss you "Good-bye," for I do not mean 
to leave you in all that ice and snow I have 
told you about. Winter hung on very long, 
slow to depart, and not running away and com- 
ing back again as he does elsewhere, but show- 
ing his old white coat steadily on, until far into 
tie so-called spring montTaa, TSYifc %ttfc «v^l 
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almost would be the birds whose flight had 
made them think of autumn. And in the 
little wren-house came a strange, black, chat- 
tering, ill-regulated little family, who went in 
and out busily enough for a short time, until 
the true proprietors came and took possession, 
effectually routing the whole party, and setting 
regular sentries on either side the house, while 
the usurpers remained in the neighbourhood. 
This little house, by the way, was always called 
the wren-house, and was built for them ; but 
none of the McKay family could discover the 
true name of either of the families of birds who 
yearly made their homes in it. 

About the 1st of April there was generally 
a great time with the horses, who still crossed 
on the ice. You would daily hear, " So-and-so's 
horse broke through this morning." Perhaps, 
while looking out of the window, you would 
see some poor creature go, and think him 
surely lost. But they rarely die from these 
accidents ; the owners always use one way to 
get them out ; by putting a strong rope around 
their heads, so as to stop thdt VmniiSdK&^^ss^ 
would instantly cease BtnLg^\\i^wA^^M^ ,| ® s ^ 
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than it takes me to tell you, out they would be 
pulled. As quickly as possible the rope would be 
untied, as soon as they could breathe they would 
be helped up, led to the land, and walked gently 
backward and forward in the sun until they 
were dry, giving them every now and then a 
good rubbing with straw. This constant walk* 
ing was kept up to prevent their limbs from 
stiffening. 

About the 1st of April in early seasons, and 
about the 10th, or even later, at others, there 
would come a dark lode of decay over the ice, 
so very sad to see that it made you melancholy 
irresistibly to look at it. Blacker and blacker 
it grew daily — those who crossed now carried 
long poles and a coil of rope in their hands, so 
that if they fell through, the pole, falling across 
the hole, would be supported by the firmer ice 
on each side, and the rope being attached 
strongly to it, they would afford an almost cer- 
tain means of assistance in getting to the sur- 
face again. 

It gave the McKays a feeling of insecurity 
*nd anxiety, watching constantly, for fear some 
one should be in need oi taVg. ^&&ci <sax» 
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in torrents ; each drop that fell weakened the 
ice, and it seemed as if, each instant, part of 
the great disfigured, blackened mass must fall 
away. Still it remained like the dark shadow 
of what it had been. 

On this year, the 5th of April had been very 
rainy and rather mild ; but at noon the wind 
changed, and a clear sky came overhead, while 
a gale blew merrily from the northward. The 
McKays kept a watch on the ice to see what 
might happen, thinking it possible that the wind ' 
might produce an opening somewhere ; but, to 
their astonishment, great cake after cake parted 
from its fellow, gently at first, but impelled by 
a tremendous power, and suddenly one part mov- 
ing, gave impetus to another, and so to all the 
rest ; and it seemed only an instant, when it was 
gone, and the water, blue and sparkling, came 
dancing up between, and once more broke in 
light spray on the pier — floating, breaking up, 
dashing together, out went the ice-cakes, and in 
an hour and a half the way was clear for the 
ferry-boat again. Why, it was like enchant- 
ment ! Par out floated a white fi&ld,\hA wo** 
nant of what had been a\xc\i * «w» > 
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pleasant companion — the decayed parts speed- 
ily ground to powder, or sunk from holding 
water in the honey-comb-like cells, made from 
partial decomposition. And this small remnant 
would one day come nearer, and another go far 
off, lingering, and always growing smaller and 
smaller, and darker and darker. 

Such a scamper and frolic as the McKays 
had on this famous 5th, when it was seen to 
move for the first. On went hoods, hats, and 
cloaks ; down they ran, old and young, to the 
pier; and there, with the wind blowing them in 
every wild way, they enjoyed to the uttermost 
seeing the free waves rise and fall around the 
old ship-house, the bright blue colour looking 
lovelier for its long absence. 

Prom this, onward came the spring. The 
snow fled like dew before the sun and the warm 
south winds. Every little gulley carried its 
wealth of singing, noisy water, and up at the 
Cedar Grove the stream was like a river. Every- 
where, when the snow covering was lifted, was 
a surprising degree of life; it had kept off the 
cold winds; and the grain fields, when they first 
showed themselves, were as gresn a& HS. fle^\»&, 

r 
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never known there was such a thing as 40 degrees 
below zero. Buds swelled as if they were in a 
hot-house. God has ordained causes by which, in 
the short northern summers, much should ripen, 
and there should be plenty here, as well as in 
the warmer parts of His earth. Would you like 
to go with me again up toCedar Grove this year? 

All along the roads now, you would see to- 
day one, to-morrow perhaps five or six sailors, 
generally young men, sometimes with a bundle 
or carpet-bag, sometimes with a trunk carried 
between two of them, making their way to 
the vessels, whose masts and yards now showed 
sails, drying and stretching. And the sail- 
makers were as busy as bees, sewing away, 
making and fitting new sails. The captains 
and owners, too, were very regular in their 
visits, to the post and telegraph offices, to hear 
if the other lakes, and the Welland Canal, were 
open for navigation. When this news came, 
then there was a delay about sails and freight, 
and this thing and that thing ; then the wind 
was unfavourable. A morning came, however, 
when all was ready, the mud «xA x^Csss»% 
left to do; a succession ot^^ftw^VA^ss*^ 
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them the strange pleasure of all being ready 
together, and they determined to escort each 
other out of the harbour. 

The McKays were at breakfast, when at the 
dining-room window appeared the face of the 
kind young gentleman who used to go boating 
with them. " The ships are off/ 9 said he, greatly 
excited. Up jumped the whole party, Miss Mary 
being the first to reach the back verandah, and 
from there, up she climbed to the roof of the 
adjoining woodhouse, where she waved a 
" farewell " to them, as they passed, with the 
napkin she had forgotten to leave at table. 
Away, away they sailed — thirteen in all, large 
and small— oh ! how beautiful and bird-like, 
how strong and free their motion was — the 
fresh west wind bore them so gallantly along — 
the pier, the plank-walk in front of the 
McKays, were crowded — handkerchiefs waved, 
and all hearts and many a tongue said, " God 
bless you." 

The little cove looked lonely enough— de- 
serted by its pretty company, it seemed actually 
desolate. And lonelier still were the hearts of 
those who saw their Bailor \n3a oifi. Vol Hta 
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vessels, that grew less and less each time they 
looked at them. 

And now I feel lonely too, and as if you, 
dear children, had sailed away from me, on into 
the world ; and to you, too, I say " Good-bye," 
and most fervently, " God bless you." 



THE END. 
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